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FOREWORD 


The Development Assistance Committee (DAC) 
conducts periodic reviews to improve the individual 
_and collective development co-operation efforts of 
DAC Members. The policies and efforts of individual 
Members are critically examined approximately 
once every three years. Some six programmes are 
examined annually. 


The Peer Review is prepared by a team, con- 
sisting of representatives of the Secretariat working 
with officials from two DAC Members who are desig- 
nated as examiners. The Member under review pro- 
vides a memorandum setting out the main develop- 
ments in its policies and programmes. Then the 
Secretariat and the examiners visit the capital to 
interview Officials, parliamentarians, and NGO repre- 
sentatives of the donor to obtain a first-hand insight 
into current issues surrounding the development co- 
operation efforts of the Member concerned. Brief 
field visits investigate how Members have absorbed 
the major DAC policies, principles and concerns, 
and examine operations in recipient countries, par- 
ticularly with regard to sustainability, gender equal- 
ity and other aspects of participatory development, 
and local aid co-ordination. 


Putting all this information and analysis 
together, the Secretariat prepares a draft report on 
the Member's development co-operation which is 
the basis for the DAC review meeting. At this meet- 
ing senior officials from the Member under review 
discuss a series of questions posed in a brief docu- 
ment: ‘Main issues for the Review‘. These questions 
are formulated by the Secretariat in association with 
the examiners. The main discussion points and 
operational policy recommendations emerging from 
the review meeting are set out in the Summary and 
Conclusions section of the publication. 


This publication contains the Summary and 
Conclusions as agreed by the Committee following 
its review on 22 January 1998 in Paris, and the Report 
prepared by the Secretariat in association with the 
examiners, representing the Netherlands and New 
Zealand, on the development co-operation policies 
and efforts of Canada. The report is published on 
the authority of the Secretary-General of the OECD. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


OVERVIEW 


In the context of rapidly-changing domestic and 
international challenges looking towards the new 
century, the Canadian government’s foreign policy 
statement — Canada in the World — set out a compre- 
hensive agenda for Canada’s foreign policy and 
development co-operation. Based on a major 
national consultation effort, the statement renewed 
and updated Canada’s commitment to an active role 
in collective approaches to the creation of a better 
world. The high ambitions that Canada has set for 
itself continue a long tradition of constructive 
engagement in world affairs and development 
efforts, a tradition that both draws upon and nour- 
ishes Canada’s national identity. A recent historic 
manifestation of this tradition is Canada’s contribu- 
tion to concluding the treaty to ban antipersonnel 
landmines, signed in Ottawa in December 1997. 
Another recent initiative was the Global Know- 
ledge Conference, held in Toronto in June 1997, 
co-sponsored by the Canadian International Devel- 
opment Agency (CIDA) with the World Bank, the 
United Nations Development Programme and 
others, with the aim of highlighting the new chal- 
lenges and opportunities for developing countries 
in an age where the knowledge/communications 
revolution is a powerful new factor in development. 
These two initiatives illustrate Canada’s special abil- 
ity to help lead the international community towards 
action which pushes out the frontiers of international 
co-operation. 


The prominent international role that Canada 
has set for itself has not, however, been accompa- 
nied by increases in resources allocated for devel- 
opment co-operation. On the contrary, in the context 
of a fundamental fiscal adjustment to respond to its 
domestic public debt burden, Canada’s official 
development assistance (ODA) effort has declined 
significantly, from an average of approximately 
0.45 per cent of gross national product (GNP) at the 
beginning of the 1990s to 0.32 per cent in 1996 (see 


Figure 1). The ODA/GNP ratio is projected to fall still 
further by 1998/99, to below 0.30 per cent. 


At the same time, the ministries and agencies 
charged with the prosecution of Canada’s foreign 
policy and development agenda have taken impor- 
tant reform measures to equip themselves with the 
necessary human resources and institutional sys- 
tems and structures to tackle the expanded mis- 
sions set for them in Canada in the World in a coherent 
and co-ordinated fashion. But they face an increas- 
ing mismatch between the scope of their mandate 
and the diminishing means at their disposal. Reduc- 
tions in ODA, combined with a growing range of 
goals, brings into sharper focus, for example, the 
issue of the wide dispersion of Canadian aid efforts. 
It is already clear that ODA budget cuts have 
reduced programming in many partner countries to 
levels at which past activities can no longer be con- 
tinued and previous leadership roles have to be 
relinquished. 


Canada has exercised important influence at 
the multilateral level, based on the quality of its 
analyses, the effort invested in multilateral gov- 
erning bodies, and also derived in the past from 
Canada’s readiness to provide a relatively high 
share of the financing of a number of multilateral 
organisations and regional development banks. This 
positive influence stands to suffer now that Canada 
is no longer prepared to make its traditional extra 
effort in financing multilateral development co- 
operation. 


Thus, at the end of the 1990s, there is a paradox 
at the heart of Canada’s internationalism. The deter- 
mination continues to be involved in a very wide 
range of issues and with as wide a range of partners 
and multilateral organisations as possible, while the 
aid budget has been cut by 29 per cent over 
six years. This paradox raises concerns about 
Canada’s ability to meet expectations about 
Canada’s role in the world, both at home and 
internationally. 
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Figure 1. ODA net disbursements 
At constant 1995 prices and as a share of GNP 
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Source : OECD. 


CANADA IN THE WORLD: A NEW VISION 
OF CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL ROLE 


Canada in the World outlines a new vision for the 
role of Canadian foreign policy based on three 
objectives: 


e the promotion of prosperity and employ- 
ment; 


e the protection of Canada’s security within a 
stable global framework; and 


e the projection of Canadian values and 
culture. 


Canada in the World points to development co- 
operation as “an important instrument in support of 
these objectives, and indeed as an investment in 
prosperity and employment”. 


Canada in the World also places special emphasis 
on the need for coherent responses to global chal- 
lenges and specifically mandates the different Cana- 
dian actors involved to co-ordinate their efforts. 
Various inter-ministerial co-ordination mechanisms 
have been established to this effect. In particular, 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and International 
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Trade’s (DFAIT’s) recently created Global and 
Human Issues Bureau is charged with ensuring 
coherent responses to international issues ranging 
from the global environment, to child labour, to 
international crime and preventive diplomacy. 


Canada’s foreign policy is also characterised by 
intense efforts to identify and analyse forthcoming 
global shifts and challenges, with a view to formulat- 
ing effective and timely responses. ‘‘Canada 2005”, a 
government-wide policy research effort to identify 
critical issues for Canada including competitiveness, 
economic integration and human security, is an illus- 
tration of the intellectual investment being made. 


With the current Ministers for Foreign Affairs, 
International Trade, and Finance all having experi- 
ence and interest in development matters, together 
with the Cabinet-ranked Minister for International 
Co-operation, there is a strong team at Cabinet 
level. Meetings cf Cabinet thus function as the ulti- 
mate policy co-ordination forum for Canada’s pro- 
gramme. However, with three ministers successively 
holding the International Co-operation portfolio 
since January 1996, the continuity of strong and sus- 


tained promotion of the core development co- 
operation programme at the political level has 
suffered. 


At the same time, alongside the longer-term 
goals for development co-operation, Canada in the 
World also promotes the objective of enhancing 
trade with developing countries with attendant ben- 
efits to employment in Canada. A series of high- 
profile trade promotion missions, led by the Prime 
Minister (“Team Canada’) have focused on fast- 
growing developing countries. This focus, in combi- 
nation with the aid budget cuts, has led some in 
‘Canada to see a shift in priorities in relations with 
developing countries, driven by budgetary and com- 
mercial concerns. Meanwhile, Canada’s politically 
visible initiatives on international issues such as 
child labour and landmines have served to focus the 
attention of the Canadian public on particular sets of 
development issues, while the overall resources 
allocated to development co-operation have 
declined. 


THE CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY (CIDA): AN AGENCY IN RENEWAL 


Canada in the World pointed to the need for a 
redirection of Canada’s development co-operation 
activities in order to meet new challenges, and a 
clearer definition of objectives and stricter evalua- 
tion of the actual impacts of ODA-supported pro- 
grammes. Over the past few years, CIDA has 
embarked on a comprehensive and thorough 
renewal process, aimed at addressing the twin 
objectives of operationalising the mandate pro- 
vided by Canada in the World and improving pro- 
gramme delivery practices. 


Efforts to improve the focus and contents of 
programmes have concentrated on the formulation 
of a range of policy guidelines to translate the direc- 
tions given in Canada in the World into concrete pro- 
grammes. CIDA’s Policy on Poverty Reduction, adopted 
in June 1995, provides an overarching analytical link 
among the set of priorities with which CIDA works: 
basic human needs; gender equity; infrastructure 
services; human rights, democracy and good govern- 
ance; private sector development; and environment. 
These themes and priorities match well with the 
common strategy document adopted by Develop- 
ment Assistant Committee (DAC) Members in 
May 1996, Shaping the 21st Century: The Contribution of 
Development Co-operation, which CIDA has adopted as a 
central reference point in its own corporate goals. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Taken together, CIDA’s programme priorities 
represent a formidable agenda for any agency to 
take on. It is not the intention for each of CIDA’s 
country and other programmes to address all these 
challenges simultaneously. While environment and 
gender equality are treated by CIDA as fundamental 
cross-cutting concerns that are addressed in all 
activities, the objective for CIDA’s geographical 
branches is to formulate coherent programmes con- 
sistent with one or more priorities in line with the 
needs and circumstances of partner countries and to 
complement activities of other donors. The defini- 
tion of measurable and realistic objectives, consis- 
tent with available financial and human resources, is 
another key challenge. 


The Agency has made major progress towards 
redirecting its bilateral programmes from a tradi- 
tional sector-focus to a theme-based approach, with 
a clear concentration on results, rather than inputs. 
The relationship between some of these themes 
would however merit further clarification. The dis- 
tinction between the poverty reduction and the 
basic human needs objectives, for example, seems 
not always to be fully understood by staff, so that 
the translation of the poverty reduction thrust into 
country programmes still has some way to go. 
(Encouragingly, the new CIDA programme framework 
for Tanzania, issued in September 1997, shows how 
this can be done.) Much work also remains on the 
classification and statistical reporting of activities in 
line with these themes, as required by Canada in the 
World. 


CIDA has made major strides in building the 
human rights and governance dimension into its 
programme priorities and design in all aspects of its 
operations. This work includes a good deal of low- 
key, but strategically critical, support for organisa- 
tions in developing countries promoting and 
defending civil rights, constitutional government 
and democratic processes. This coherent, broad 
approach reflects a high level of integration between 
a variety of development co-operation policies, such 
as humanitarian assistance in emergency situations 
and longer-term development co-operation aiming 
at poverty reduction, equity and sustainable eco- 
nomic growth. CIDA is also active in the area of 
conflict prevention and peacebuilding and, together 
with DFAIT, has created a new Canadian structure for 
organising rapid responses to emergency situations 
with volunteer and non-governmental organisation 
assistance. 
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a) Results-based management and a learning 
organisation 


Efforts towards improving the effectiveness of 
its programme delivery systems have been similarly 
thorough, spurred by internal assessments pointing 
in similar directions to the findings of a 1993 Report 
by the Auditor-General of Canada which highlighted 
a need for improvement in programme management 
practices. The exemplary relationship that has sub- 
sequently developed between the Auditor-General 
and CIDA, aiming at identifying and addressing criti- 
cal areas of weakness and monitoring progress, is 
noteworthy. This relationship is succeeding in trans- 
forming the management culture in CIDA, changing 
the ‘‘mindset” of staff to focus much more on results 
and impacts of programmes and projects, and 
injecting fresh energy and morale into the Agency. 
These changes have been accompanied by a com- 
prehensive initiative to renew CIDA staff, both in 
terms of age and skills composition, and a large 
investment in training. In the process, CIDA has 
moved to the front ranks of the Canadian public 
sector in terms of its human resource management 
and the creation of a results-based management 
culture. 


With the introduction of results-based manage- 
ment and the emphasis placed on continuous 
assessment and monitoring of projects, a “portfolio 
management” approach has quickly emerged in the 
geographical branches. This allows a clearer view of 
the ‘‘state of play” across the whole range of projects 
and programmes, and permits more timely and 
effective linking between programme managers at 
all levels, and, most importantly, between Ottawa 
and the field. Thus the whole management system is 
being streamlined and speeded up, with early iden- 
tification of problems and opportunities and the 
implementation of corrective measures long before 
programme completion. 


Another important management reform is the 
dissolution of CIDA’s professional branch, with its 
personnel now distributed among the geographical 
units, although a core has been allocated to the 
Policy Branch, giving it a multidisciplinary capacity 
and strengthening its ability to affect the program- 
ming process. As in a number of other aid agencies 
which have also taken this step, including the World 
Bank and the Department for International Develop- 
ment in the United Kingdom, the various categories 
of professionals are being linked across the Agency 
through “networks” which share experience and new 
knowledge. There is also a strong network devoted 


to promoting best practices for local capacity devel- 
opment, an issue which CIDA actively advances on 
the international level. 


In sum, CIDA’s efforts to become a “learning - 


organisation” have taken a leap forward. More 
broadly, the reform process has made CIDA a much 
more integrated and policy and performance driven 
organisation than it was at the time of the last DAC 
Review of Canada in June 1994. A major programme 
is underway to devise and introduce a new unified 
management information system to support the new 
management approach. 


At the same time, the practice of results-based 
management highlights the dilemmas faced by 
many donors in their attempt to develop genuine 
partnerships with recipients. The essential chal- 
lenge is to reconcile the needs, objectives and lead- 
ership responsibilities of developing-country part- 
ners with the demanding accountability criteria 
required of CIDA by the government, the Parliament 
and the Canadian public. 


b) Managing diverse partnerships 


There is a larger issue here as well for Canada, a 
country which has made a special point of building 
its development co-operation around the concept 
and practice of Canadian partnerships. Canadian aid 
at its best sees a strong fusion of Canadian partner- 
ships with the development partnership on the 
ground, with some outstanding examples, such as 
the co-operation with South Africa described later in 
this Report. The International Development 
Research Centre (IDRC) carries this principle 
through to the international level, as a notable 
expression of Canada’s partnership philosophy. The 
Canada in the World statement reinforces this orienta- 
tion towards enlisting Canadian organisations and 
interests in its development co-operation efforts, 
while recognising that public support for aid in 
Canada (as in other DAC countries) is overwhelm- 
ingly based on altruistic and humanitarian motives. 


The challenge is to ensure that Canadian initia- 
tive, partnerships and accountability systems rein- 
force rather than weaken the all-important partner- 
ships with developing countries, and that the 
process of managing Canadian stakeholders and 
their multiple objectives does not impair develop- 
ment objectives. There is potential tension between 
the impulses for partnerships in the field and in 
Canada. Canadian institutions and solutions are 
often highly appropriate and valued by developing 


country partners but this may not always be the 
case, or adaptation to local needs may be 
inadequate. 


Canada’s extensive use of tied aid is an area 
where this tension can be most acute. As part of the 
Canadian government’s overall concern with 
accountability and the impact of public expendi- 
tures, there would seem to be a strong case for 
Canada, like other donors, to re-examine the 
efficiency of tied aid as a means of promoting 
exports and employment, alongside the costs and 
benefits of tied aid for developing countries receiv- 
‘ing Canadian ODA. 


A further source of tension in Canadian aid 
management is the balance between centralised 
and decentralised management of country pro- 
grammes. After a major (and, in some respects, 
excessive) decentralisation effort began to prove 
costly and difficult to manage, CIDA has now “‘recen- 
tralised” with its country directors and programme 
managers located in Ottawa. The largest field offices 
have five or six CIDA professionals, but most have 
only two and some just one. However, in countries 
with a substantial country programme these field 
offices are usually supported by significant Project 
Support Units, including local professional and 
administrative staff. It remains to be seen whether 
the slim CIDA presence in the field is fully compati- 
ble with the demands for improved field-based 
partnerships and donor co-ordination in developing 
countries, notably in increasingly complex areas 
such as poverty reduction and governance. More- 
over, the limitations of centralisation might become 
more apparent in the event that the Canadian pro- 
gramme were restored as a greater critical mass in 
partner countries. 


CANADA’S ODA VOLUME: A CRITICAL TURNING 
POINT FOR CANADA 


The previous Review of Canada by the Devel- 
opment Assistance Committee had raised the con- 
cem that insufficient resources could undermine 
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Canada’s ability to pursue its ambitious policy 
objectives. This concern is even more pressing 
today. 


Final revised expenditure figures are not avail- 
able at the time of writing to support a precise com- 
parison with other areas of Canadian federal expen- 
diture. However, it is clear that the International 
Assistance Envelope has been one of the most 
heavily cut items in the federal government budget. 
With the further cuts already programmed, the pro- 
jected reduction in the Envelope between 1993-94 
and 1998-99 is CS 767 million or around 29 per cent, 
more than twice the reduction level of the federal 
budget as a whole. A substantial and sustained 
effort will be required in the future if Canada’s ODA/ 
GNP ratio is to return to its level of the beginning of 
the 1990s, i.e. around 0.45 per cent. Even a lesser 
growth objective, which would still imply a retreat 
from Canada’s previous aid volume targets, would 
present a major challenge for political decision- 
making on budget priorities. (See Figure 2 in 
Chapter 1.) 


In early 1998, the Minister for Finance will pre- 
sent a new federal budget to Parliament. While the 
previously-announced cuts in the International 
Assistance Envelope for 1998-99 are expected to be 
confirmed at that time, an announcement of a fur- 
ther decline in the International Assistance Envel- 
ope for 1999-2000 would be a fundamental setback 
to prospects for a recovery in Canada’s ODA volume. 
Even holding the aid budget constant would involve 
a further decline in ODA/GNP performance. An 
increase of around 5 per cent would be needed 
simply for Canada’s ODA not to lose any further 
ground in relation to current GNP growth. Even if 
Canada’s ODA were to increase by one percentage 
point faster than GNP each year, it would take half a 
century for Canada to regain the 0.45 per cent of 
GNP level. The budget choices will be critical for the 
future impact of Canada’s ODA programme, and 
Canada’s valued international role. 
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STRATEGIC DIRECTIONS AND FINANCIAL COMMITMENTS 


A. CANADA'S 1995 FOREIGN POLICY 
STATEMENT: CANADA IN THE WORLD 


Few donors have questioned, re-oriented and 
revitalised their development co-operation pro- 
gramme as often as Canada. These processes of 
reflection and renewal have underpinned Canada’s 
active and innovative contribution to international 
development. Canada’s foreign policy, including 
international economic and trade relations, is now 
based on the February 1995 government statement 
Canada in the World. As regards official development 
assistance (ODA), this statement replaces the 1988 
strategy Sharing our Future. 


Canada in the World was the culmination of a com- 
prehensive process of consultations and delibera- 
tions to review Canada’s foreign policy to ensure 
that it reflected changing domestic and international 
realities. The statement describes the evolving con- 
text for foreign policy, Canada’s objectives within 
that evolving context and how the government 
intends to pursue those objectives. 


The review found that Canadians want to 
remain actively involved in the world, although they 
recognise the financial constraints Canada faces. 
Consistent with these findings, Canada in the World 
identifies three interdependent and mutually- 
reinforcing objectives for Canadian foreign policy: 


e the promotion of prosperity and employ- 
ment; 


e the protection of Canada’s security, within a 
stable global framework; and 


¢ the projection of Canadian values (respect for 
human rights, democracy, the rule of law and 
the environment) and culture. 


Canada in the World identifies international assis- 
tance as a key instrument, complementing diplo- 
macy and trade in the pursuit of these objectives: 


“(International assistance] is an investment in 
prosperity and employment. It connects the 
Canadian economy to some of the world’s fast- 
est-growing markets — the markets of the devel- 


oping world. And, in the long-run, development 
co-operation can help lift developing countries 
out of poverty. This means that it contributes to 
a stronger global economy in which Canadians, 
and other peoples, can grow and prosper. Inter- 
national assistance also contributes to global 
security by tackling many key threats to human 
security such as the abuse of human rights, dis- 
ease, environmental degradation, population 
growth and the widening gap between rich and 
poor. Finally, it is one of the clearest interna- 
tional expressions of Canadian values and cul- 
ture — of Canadians’ desire to help the less 
fortunate and of their strong sense of social jus- 
tice — and an effective means of sharing these 
values with the rest of the world.” 


[Canada in the World, page 40, original emphasis] 


The statement reaffirms the Canadian 
government's commitment to making progress 
towards the ODA target of 0.7 per cent of gross 
national product (GNP) when Canada’s fiscal situa- 
tion allows it. While committing Canada to providing 
most of its ODA to low-income countries and to 
devoting the highest share of resources to African 
countries, Canada in the World highlights the growing 
importance for Canada of relations with countries in 
Latin America, the Caribbean and the Asia-Pacific 
region. 


Canada in the World places great emphasis on the 
need for co-ordination and coherence between the 
different instruments of foreign policy and estab- 
lished the Foreign Affairs Policy Co-ordination Com- 
mittee to “oversee systematic policy co-ordination 
between the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade and the Canadian International 
Development Agency”. Following the appointment 
of a separate Minister for International Co-operation 
in January 1996, this Committee was replaced by as- 
needed meetings of Ministers and Secretaries of 
State. The Ministers for Foreign Affairs, International 
Trade, Finance and International Co-operation are 
all cabinet-level appointments and so Cabinet is 


— 
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now the highest forum for policy debate and shared 
decision making as regards development co- 
operation. 


In response to another directive in Canada in the 
World, the Global and Human Issues Bureau was cre- 
ated within the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade (DFAIT) in 1995 “to help bring greater coher- 
ence to the government’s capacity to address inter- 
nationally such issues as the global environment, 
population growth, international migration (includ- 
ing refugee issues), international crime, human 
rights, democratisation, preventive diplomacy and 
post-conflict peacebuilding”. The creation of this 
Bureau strengthens DFAIT’s leadership role, as 
described in the foreign policy statement, in ensur- 
ing ‘the greatest possible coherence and synergy 
over the full range of the Government's international 
activities in order to ensure that [Canada is] 
effective in pursuing [its] key objectives’. The 
Bureau works collaboratively with other government 
departments, including the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA), to ensure that their 
views are properly reflected in Canadian foreign pol- 
icy positions concerning global issues. 


Canada in the World emphasizes the essential 
complementarity between efforts conducted at the 
bilateral and multilateral levels and confirms 
Canada’s long-standing emphasis on multilateral 
approaches to global issues. The multilateral system 
is seen as a critical vehicle for exercising influence in 
global affairs, beyond Canada’s relative economic or 
political weight, based on the strength of policy and 
intellectual contributions. Canada’s positions in 
international development institutions, conferences 
and summits are the subject of inter-departmental 
discussions involving all departments concerned. 


In line with the forward-looking and multidis- 
ciplinary approaches to global issues embodied in 
Canada in the World, the Canadian government is 
active in exploring broader co-ordination and coher- 
ence issues relating to the links between domestic 
policy making, globalisation and international poli- 
cies. The government-wide Canada 2005 Policy 
Research exercise, launched by the Clerk of the Privy 
Council Office in 1996, has served to identify critical 
pressure points on Canadian society to 2005 and 
establish an appropriate government research 
agenda. This exercise has a broad international per- 
spective and addresses key concerns such as com- 
petitiveness, economic integration and human 
security. It aims to foster a greater understanding of 
international issues among more domestic-oriented 


departments. It has resulted in an exchange of 
views, opinions and experiences and is helping to 
promote a stronger willingness to work together and 
to take a broader perspective on some important 
issues. 


Canada’s foreign policy framework clearly 
reflects a careful analysis of current and future 
global challenges. A high degree of inter- 
departmental co-ordination with regard to policy 
formulation in the areas of trade, development and 
other important areas of foreign policy is evident. At 
the same time, Canada in the World conveys mixed 
messages as regards the relative priority of Canada’s 
trade, development and other foreign policy objec- 
tives. High-profile trade missions in recent years to 
a number of developing countries have created the 
impression that Canada’s foreign policy agenda is 
largely driven by trade objectives. 


This impression is however counter-balanced 
by Canada’s leadership in addressing a number of 
pressing issues on the international agenda, ranging 
from landmines to peacebuilding, to exploitative 
child labour, to United Nations (UN) reform. These 
initiatives are discussed further in Chapter 2. 


B. CANADA’S DEVELOPMENT CO-OPERATION: 
PRIORITIES AND MANAGEMENT 
DIRECTIVES 


Canada in the World sets out a clear mandate for 
Canadian ODA, centred on poverty reduction: 


“The purpose of Canada’s ODA is to support 
sustainable development in developing coun- 
tries, in order to reduce poverty and to contrib- 
ute to a more secure, equitable and prosperous 
world.” 


[Canada in the World, page 42] 


Canada recognises that there cannot be a single 
approach to poverty reduction. Efforts to help the 
poor must rely on an array of programmes and poli- 
cies, at various levels and tailored to the specific 
circumstances of the partner country. The foreign 
policy statement consequently mandates Canadian 
ODA to concentrate available resources on six pro- 
gramme priorities: basic human needs; women in 
development (WID); infrastructure services; human 
rights, democracy and good governance; private sec- 
tor development; and environment. 


Canada played an influential role during reflec- 
tions in the Development Assistance Commit- 
tee (DAC) which resulted in the adoption of Shaping 
the 21st Century: The Contribution of Development 
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Co-operation. The Shaping the 21st Century strategy gave 
further impetus to the mandate and programme pri- 
orities for Canadian ODA embodied in Canada in the 
World. Given the close match between the two 
visions, Canada is relatively advanced in its efforts 
to implement the Shaping the 21st Century strategy. 
Recently elaborated policies relating to basic 
human needs, health and children specifically 
address pertinent Shaping the 2\st Century goals. 


In addition to setting forth a clear mandate and 
priorities, Canada in the World sets out three other key 
commitments for Canadian ODA: strengthened 
development partnerships, improved effectiveness 
and better reporting of results. 


Strengthened development partnerships 


Canada in the World emphasizes the importance 
of responding to the needs and priorities of the 
partner country and the need to encourage local 
participation and ownership, based on an in-depth 
knowledge of local conditions. This commitment 
clearly mirrors the partnership principle at the cen- 
tre of the Shaping the 2\st Century strategy. CIDA 
increasingly operates by supporting partnerships 
between Canadian organisations and developing 
country organisations. In practice, these links are 
originated mainly by Canadian civil society and pri- 
vate sector. The tying of aid to procurement is seen 
in this perspective by Canada as a mechanism for 
increasing partnerships between the ODA pro- 
gramme and Canadian businesses, and for encour- 
aging the involvement of Canadian voluntary- and 
private-sector actors in international development 
issues. 


Improved effectiveness 


Improved effectiveness includes efforts to 
streamline and improve the effectiveness and 
efficiency of Canada’s ODA activities, focusing on 
the quality and sustainability of results rather than 
on inputs. Important steps have has been taken in 
this direction, which are addressed in Chapter 3. 


Better reporting of results 


Canadian ODA is committed to paying special 
attention to establishing clear objectives for pro- 
grammes and projects and to reporting their results 
to Parliament and the public. This includes the gov- 
ernment sharing more widely the results of evalua- 
tions and lessons learnt to better inform the public, 
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as well as Canadian, multilateral and bilateral part- 
ners. This commitment to report results better is in 
line with efforts by other DAC Members to monitor 
efforts to achieve the quantitative and qualitative 
goals of the Shaping the 21st Century strategy. A report 
on the results of CIDA’s activities is now prepared 
annually and presented to Parliament. Since 1996, 
results are reported for each of the six ODA pro- 
gramme priorities with specific information provided 
on the benefits for Canada. 


C. THE BUDGET PROCESS AND FUTURE 
PROSPECTS FOR CANADIAN ODA 


Canada’s development co-operation pro- 
gramme is mostly funded by the federal 
government’s International Assistance Envelope. 
Some 95 per cent of activities funded by the Envel- 
ope qualify for recording as ODA, the remainder is 
official aid (OA). In addition to activities funded 
through this Envelope, other costs and expenditures 
qualify for recording as ODA, such as the costs of 
maintaining refugees and debt relief. 


Final revised expenditure figures are not avail- 
able at the time of writing to allow a precise compar- 
ison with other areas of Canadian federal expendi- 
ture. However, it is clear that the International Assis- 
tance Envelope has been one of the most heavily 
cut items in the federal government budget. With 
the further cuts already programmed, the projected 
reduction in the Envelope between 1993-94 and 
1998-99 is CS 767 million or around 29 per cent, 
more than twice the reduction level of the federal 
budget as a whole. 


Against a background of sustained GNP growth, 
projected cuts to the International Assistance Envel- 
ope imply that Canada’s ODA/GNP ratio will con- 
tinue to fall in future. On the basis of net ODA 
figures calculated by the North-South Institute! and 
GNP estimates prepared by the Conference Board 
of Canada,? ODA commitments as a share of GNP 
will fall from 0.35 per cent in the 1996-97 fiscal year 
to 0.29 per cent in 1997-98 and 0.26 per cent in 
1998-99, as compared to an average ratio of around 
0.45 per cent in the early 1990s. 


The Secretariat has prepared an extrapolation? 
which illustrates the effort Canada would subse- 
quently need to make for its ODA/GNP ratio to 
return to its level of the beginning of the 1990s, 
ie. 0.45 per cent (see Figure 2). The International 
Assistance Envelope would need to increase each 
year in line with GNP growth if the ODA/GNP ratio is 
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Figure 2. Future prospects for Canadian ODA 
ODA commitments as a share of GNP 


Actual and estimated Projected ODA/GNP: 


Projected ODA/GNP: ODA increases 


Projected ODA/GNP: ODA increases Projected ODA/GNP: ODA increases _ 


ODA/GNP ODA increases as fast as GNP 1 point faster than GNP 3 points faster than GNP 5 points faster than GNP 
Percentages Percentages 
0.60 0.60 

0.45%: Average ODA/GNP 
0.50 ratio in early 1990s _ a 0.50 
0.40 0.40 
0.30 0.30 
02 
0.20 1998-99 Trend if ODA remains frozen 0.20 
at C$ 2 267 million 
0.10 0.10 


2015-16 


2005-06 


1995-96 


1. The North-South Institute estimates ODA in 1998-99 of C$ 2 267 million. 


2. GNP forecasts 1996-97 to 1998-99: Conference Board of Canada. 
Source: OECD. 


not to fall any further. Even if ODA were to increase 
by one percentage point faster than GNP each year, 
it would take half a century to regain the 0.45 per 
cent level. If ODA were to increase annually by five 
percentage points faster than GNP, it would take 
more than a decade to attain a level of 0.45 per cent. 


Cuts to the International Assistance Envelope 
and other federal programmes need to be seen in 
the broader context of the Canadian political and 
economic situation in the 1990s. When the Liberal 
government took office after the October 1993 elec- 
tions, it inherited a federal budget deficit of 
CS 42 billion, the equivalent of 5.9 per cent of gross 
domestic product (GDP). The new government 
made deficit reduction one of its main objectives 
and started a programme of cuts affecting most gov- 
ernment activities. The government also reduced 
from five to two years the horizon for rolling fiscal 
targets, meaning that difficult budget decisions had 


2025-26 


2035-36 2045-46 2055-56 


to be addressed within a shorter time frame. The 
Minister for Finance’s annual budget speech to Par- 
liament now covers two fiscal years. It modifies or 
confirms the previously-announced projected 
budget for the up-coming fiscal year and gives an 
indication for the subsequent fiscal year. 


Policies to bring down Canada’s budget deficit 
have been effective. Aided by an expanding econ- 
omy and lower interest payments on its public debt, 
Canada has reduced its deficit more quickly than 
expected. In October 1997, the Minister for Finance 
was able to announce that the deficit for 1996-97 had 
been CS 8.9 billion (1.1 per cent of GDP) and that a 
balanced budget would be attained by 1998-99, at 
the latest. In its recent economic survey of Canada, 
the OECD's Economic and Development Review 
Committee noted that fiscal consolidation has been 
largely achieved through a process of downsizing 
and restructuring that has involved a great deal of 


hardship in Canada, contributing to job insecurity 
and low consumer confidence. In such a context, it is 
not surprising that after all these sacrifices pressures 
have been mounting within the country for a “fiscal 
dividend”, in the form of tax cuts and higher govern- 
ment spending. Given the relatively high level of 
public debt — at around 70 per cent, the net debt-to- 
GDP ratio remains the third highest among OECD 
countries for which comparable data are available — 
priority should be given to putting this ratio on a 
clear downward trend. However, this need not pre- 
clude some additional spending in priority areas.* 


In early 1998, the Minister for Finance will pre- 
sent a new federal budget to Parliament. It is to be 
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expected that the previously-announced cut to the 
International Assistance Envelope for 1998-99 will 
be confirmed at that time. However, projected fund- 
ing for 1999-2000 is not yet known. The tabling of the 
budget will be a critical moment for the future of 
Canada’s ODA programme. An announcement of a 
further decline in the International Assistance Envel- 
ope would be a fundamental setback to prospects 
for a recovery in Canada’s ODA volume. Even hold- 
ing the aid budget constant would involve a further 
decline in ODA/GNP performance. An increase of 
around 5 per cent (in nominal terms) would be 
needed simply for Canada’s ODA not to lose any 
further ground in relation to GNP growth. 
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CANADA’S DEVELOPMENT CO-OPERATION INITIATIVES 
AND PROGRAMMES 


A. OVERVIEW OF ROLES AND STRUCTURES 
IN THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


1. Key actors 


The Canadian International Development 
Agency is the main instrument for Canada’s ODA 
programme. It is responsible for the management of 
the International Assistance Envelope and delivers 
nearly 80 per cent of ODA funded from the Envel- 
ope. Table | presents details of expected disburse- 
ments from the International Assistance Envelope 
for the 1996-97 and 1997-98 fiscal years. CIDA’s Pres- 
ident reports to the Minister for International Co- 
operation, who is also Minister responsible for the 
Francophonie. Since May 1995, CIDA has taken over 
responsibility for the delivery of Canada’s pro- 
gramme to central and eastern European coun- 
tries (CEECs) from DFAIT, which still maintains 
broad policy responsibility in this area. 


Other federal bodies are also active in Canada’s 
development co-operation programme. The Depart- 
ment of Finance is responsible for Canada’s partici- 
pation in the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
the World Bank. The Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade allocates some grants and 
contributions to international organisations and the 
ODA-eligible costs related to the Summits of the 
Francophonie. Through funding for the International 
Development Research Centre (IDRC), Canada is 
helping researchers from developing countries find 
solutions to social, economic and environmental 
problems. 


A number of other public sector organisations 
undertake ODA-related activities, including the 
International Centre for Human Rights and Demo- 
cratic Development (ICHRDD). A diagram display- 
ing the various federal organisations involved in 
Canada’s programme is given as Chart 1. Further 
details regarding the responsibilities of these vari- 
ous actors is provided in Chapter 6. 


2. Policy coherence and aid co-ordination 


“Canadian development assistance initiatives 
are most effective when they are part of a 
coherent Canadian approach, based on clearly 
articulated objectives, solid analysis of events 
and trends and the co-ordinated use of policy 
instruments. The impact of CIDA’s actions can 
be blunted when information and analysis are 
lacking or faulty, when objectives are unclear 
and when other foreign policy measures work at 
cross purposes.” 


[Human Rights: Government of Canada Policy for CIDA on 
Human Rights, Democratisation and Good Governance, 
December 1995, page 5] 


Canada is clearly aware of the importance of 
policy coherence and has developed structures, 
both formal and informal, to ensure coherence in its 
foreign policies, including its relations with develop- 
ing countries. Given the shared responsibilities for 
Canadian foreign policies, the International Assis- 
tance Envelope and relations with multilateral insti- 
tutions, collaboration and co-ordination to ensure 
coherent approaches is important in the Canadian 
context and is being successfully achieved. 


Ministers and Secretaries of State in the foreign 
policy portfolios and their deputies meet on a regu- 
lar and as-needed basis to discuss issues and pro- 
mote policy coherence. At a more formal level, the 
Minister for International Co-operation circulates as 
a matter of course decision memoranda to the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and the relevant secretaries 
of state, which indicate whether consultation 
between CIDA and DFAIT has occurred and the 
respective views of the two organisations. 


Inter-departmental committees are frequently 
used for consultation, co-ordination of departmental 
inputs and preparation of common positions. Inter- 
departmental committees have been formed to 
prepare for major international events, such as G7 
or Francophone summits, Asia-Pacific Economic 
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Table 1. Breakdown of International Assistance Envelope 


CS thousands, cash basis 


ee 


Canadian International Development Agency: 
Geographic Programmes 
Multilateral Programme: 
— Bilateral Food Aid 
— Multilateral Food Aid 
— International Humanitarian Assistance and Peacebuilding 
— International Financial Institutions 
— Multilateral Technical Co-operation 
Canadian Partnership Programme 
— Voluntary Sector and Special Projects 
— Industrial Co-operation 
— Scholarships 
Development Information Programme 
International Centre for Human Rights and Democratic Development 
Administration 


Sub-total: CIDA — Official Development Assistance 


Countries in Transition — Programme 
Countries in Transition — Administration 


Sub-total: CIDA — Official Development Assistance and Official Aid 


Other Departments and Agencies 
International Financial Institutions (Department of Finance) 
International Development Research Centre 
Grants and Contributions (DFAIT) 
— Assessed Contributions 
— Voluntary Contributions 
— Scholarships 
Other Departments and Agencies 
Administration DFAIT (for services rendered in the field) 


Sub-total: Other Departments and Agencies — Official Development Assistance 
Countries in Transition — Administration (field) 

Sub-total: Other Departments and Agencies — ODA and Official Aid 

Gross Official Development Assistance 
Less repayment of previous years’ loans, Green Plan, GEF and translation 

Net Official Development Assistance 
Official aid 

TOTAL: INTERNATIONAL ASSISTANCE ENVELOPE 


Note: Canadian fiscal year runs from | April to 31 March 
Source: CIDA 1997-98 Estimates Part Ill — Expenditure Plan. 


1996-97 1997-98 
Main Main 
Estimates Estimates 

734 718 673 578 
143 597 119 379 
107 693 96 935 
73 758 TEE MTRS 
162 200 148 201 
108 787 104 021 
208 253 188 194 
64 956 61 700 

8 900 8 589 

3 879 3h 5S 

5 000 4 586 

101 000 98 965 

1 722 741 1 584 857 
101 025 92 630 
5233 6 295 

1 830 289 1 683 782 
237 800 222 800 
96 O77 88 111 

64 309 69 023 

8 426 9 525 

8 900 8 589 

2 350 2 350 

33 400 32 230 
451 262 432 628 
a4 2 390 

453 739 435 018 
2 174 003 2 O17 485 
64 028 57 800 

2 109 975 1 959 685 
110 025 101 315 

2 220 000 2 061 000 


Co-operation (APEC) or Commonwealth meetings 
and UN conferences. Other committees are estab- 
lished on a more permanent basis and meet regu- 
larly to consider on-going issues. For example, the 
“monthly expanded trade bureau meeting”, which 
involves representatives from a range of interested 
departments, is an important mechanism for dis- 
cussing broader trade-related policy issues. Subsid- 
iary inter-departmental committees are also formed 
as required to respond to particular issues. 


As regards multilateral institutions, the respon- 
sible organisation consults with other interested 
departments and agencies on Canada’s position and 
when developing policies. This is particularly so for 
the international financial institutions, where the 
Minister for Finance is Governor for the Bretton 
Woods institutions and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs is Governor for the regional development 
banks. In consultation with CIDA, the two depart- 
ments work together in a mutually-reinforcing part- 
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nership to co-ordinate positions at the executive 
boards. 


The International Development Research Cen- 
tre and the International Centre for Human Rights 
and Democratic Development have different but 
complementary mandates and functions to those of 
CIDA. The arm’s length status of IDRC and ICHRDD 
mean that these two Centres can make contacts and 
take initiatives that the government itself could not 
do. Liaison and constructive collaboration between 
IDRC and ICHRDD on the one hand and CIDA, 
DFAIT and other interested departments on the 
other has been important for the strengthening of 
Canada’s overall contribution to development co- 
operation. 


Canada’s Programme on Governance in South 
Africa is an example of effective collaboration 
between CIDA and IDRC and of the benefit of 
Canada being able to operate through the IDRC 
when CIDA's role is necessarily more constrained, 
such as in pre-elections South Africa. Canadians can 
take pride in the contribution their programme 
made during the transition period leading up to the 
first multi-racial democratic elections in South Africa 
in 1994, when Canadian research support and expert 
advice strengthened the capacity of the local demo- 
cratic movement to participate in negotiations on 
the country’s future (see Box 1). 


Within CIDA, a number of mechanisms exist for 
coherence and internal co-ordination. The President 
and Vice-Presidents, meeting as the Agency’s Execu- 
tive Committee, exercise a co-ordination role. Policy 
and Management Committees provide an opportu- 
nity to identify areas which require or would benefit 
from greater co-ordination. Country/Regional Pro- 
gramming Frameworks are developed in partnership 
with the main CIDA branches and with consultations 
with Canada’s civil society partners. 


3. Special Canadian initiatives 


In line with its traditional commitment to multi- 
lateral approaches to global issues, Canada has 
taken the lead in bringing a number of urgent but 
politically sensitive issues to the top of the interna- 
tional agenda. In many cases, this leadership has 
proven critical in mobilising other governments and 
international public opinion. In all cases, Canada’s 
focus has been on persuasion and dialogue, rather 
than unilateral actions or confrontation. 


Landmines 


Canada declared a comprehensive unilateral 
moratorium on the production, export and opera- 
tional use of anti-personnel mines (APMs) in Janu- 
ary 1996. Subsequently, Canada has disposed of its 
inventory of landmines except for a small number 
retained for training purposes (as still permitted 
under the new treaty banning APMs). 


Beginning with the Ottawa Conference in Octo- 
ber 1996, Canada has taken the lead in on-going 
efforts towards an international agreement banning 
the production, transfer, utilisation and stockpiling 
of APMs. The “Ottawa Process”, which culminated in 
the signing of a new treaty by 122 countries in 
Ottawa in December 1997, has proved a powerful 
vehicle to mobilise governments in support of such 
a ban. It has complemented and stimulated efforts 
by humanitarian organisations, including the Inter- 
national Commission of the Red Cross (ICRC) and 
the International Campaign to Ban Landmines and 
the ICRC to rally public support for these efforts ona 
global scale. (See also ‘‘Humanitarian assistance and 
de-mining” below.) 


Military expenditures and Conventional arms 
control 


Canada in the World recognises the negative 
impact of excessive military spending, calling for 
“concerted action with others to influence govern- 
ments which spend large sums on arms rather than 
on education and housing for their people” and 
“assisting societies to reduce military expenditures 
and reconstruct civil societies”. A strategy document 
entitled Reduction of Military Expenditures in Developing 
Countries establishing the basis for Canadian initia- 
tives in this area was tabled in Parliament in 
June 1996. It identifies development co-operation as 
one instrument available for fostering peace and 
security in developing countries. 


Canada has been pursuing this agenda through 
multilateral policy dialogue and by integrating the 
analysis of human security into CIDA’s programming 
process. Canada has been collaborating with several 
other DAC Members and international organisations 
to examine ways to address excessive military 
expenditure. An international symposium on Mili- 
tary Expenditures in Developing Countries, Security 
and Development, jointly organised by the DAC and 
Canada and held in Ottawa in March 1997, initiated a 
policy dialogue with developing country officials 
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Box |. South Africa/Canada Programme on Governance 


Prior to our first democratic elections in April 1994, the IDRC played a critical role in helping the African National Congress and 
the Mass Democratic Movement to prepare for negotiations and it supported us generously in the process. Given its foresight and 
confidence in the future, the IDRC was instrumental also in helping us prepare for the new phase of governance and 
transformation. ” 
Nelson Mandela, President of the Republic of South Africa 
The origin of Canada’s involvement with South Africa on governance issues goes back to June 1990. 
Nelson Mandela, while on a visit to Canada shortly after his release from prison, asked the then Prime Minis- 
ter Brian Mulroney for assistance to help the African National Congress (ANC) understand economic issues 
better and to develop the ANC’s economic policy-making capacity. Canada responded through the IDRC, which 
brought together a team of international experts to work with the ANC. The IDRC subsequently sponsored 
similar missions to examine the policy areas of urban planning, science and technology, and the environment. 
Each mission published policy recommendations which served as the basis for the policies of the new demo- 
cratic government formed after the 1994 elections. 


Another component of Canadian assistance during the pre-election period was the Public Service Policy 
Project. This project developed from a request made by Nelson Mandela in 1992 for Canadian help to level the 
playing field by preparing the ANC to participate in negotiations on governance during the period leading up to 
national elections in 1994. After visiting South Africa, a team from CIDA formulated project proposals in the areas 
of education policy, macro-economic policy and public administration. IDRC was chosen as the executing 
agency. One feature of all of the project components was the involvement of senior people, both Canadians and 
South Africans, for policy formulation and capacity development in these three areas. With respect to the public 
administration component, a number of close personal relationships were formed between senior South African 
and Canadian officials that still continue today. The project included a wide range of capacity-building activities 
designed for South Africans to enable them to participate in government. 

The Public Service Policy Project addressed three areas: national government; establishment of provincial 
governments; and initial staffing of the National Assembly and Provincial Legislative Assemblies. Activities 
included: 

e Workshops on key governance issues and the powers, functions and functioning of provincial 

government; 

¢ Work attachments with the Governments of Canada, Namibia or Zimbabwe for 90 future middle- and 

senior-level managers, as well as a programme of attachments to the Assembly in Zimbabwe, Canada’s 
House of Commons, Ontario's Legislative Assembly and the South African Parliament in Capetown for 
six candidates for positions in the national or provincial assemblies; 

¢ Training programmes for potential foreign affairs officers with the Centre for Foreign Relations in 

Tanzania (50 candidates) and the Zimbabwean Ministry of Foreign Affairs (25 candidates); 

¢ Familiarisation visits to Canadian provinces for ANC candidates for provincial Premiership positions (see 

below); and 

e Provision of expert advice on constitutional and governmental matters. 

The familiarisation visits as part of this project have led to a number of “twinnings” of South African and 
Canadian provinces. Initially, short visits to Canada were organised for three ANC candidates for provincial 
Premier positions. Each candidate was twinned with the Premier of a Canadian Province and visited that 
Premier's Office and the offices of the legislative assembly, cabinet, cabinet committees, deputy ministers and 
other senior officials in the province. Twinnings were organised between Saskatchewan and the Free State, and 
New Brunswick and Northern Cape. These visits were acclaimed as outstanding successes by the South Africans. 

The Canadian Premiers and their South African counterparts agreed to maintain twinning relationships after 
the 1994 South African elections, to allow exchanges to occur to the benefit of the South African provinces during 
their formative stages and, in the longer term, to the mutual benefit of both Canadian and South African 
provinces. Since the 1994 elections, other twinning arrangements have been established and are being sup- 
ported by CIDA. Agreements have been made between Alberta and Mpumalanga, between British Columbia 
and Eastern Cape, and between Manitoba and North West Province. Visits and exchanges are now taking place 
at a range of levels. Some recent activities include: 

¢ The Deputy Premier of Saskatchewan accompanied a trade delegation to the Free State. 

° The new Free State Premier visited Saskatchewan and met the Premier, several cabinet ministers and 

senior officials to discuss the functions and structures of executive government. 


(continued on next page) 
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(continued) 


° A Senior Analyst from “Service New Brunswick” visited Northern Cape to work on developing plans for a 
one-stop service delivery system, based on the New Brunswick model. 


° The Secretary to the New Brunswick Cabinet visited Northern Cape to work on issues related to the 
functioning of cabinet and executive decision making. While there, she conducted workshops for the 
Provincial Cabinet as well as for the heads of provincial departments. 


e The Premier of Mpumalanga led a trade mission to Alberta. 


e In response to a request from the Mpumalanga’s Premier's Office, the Alberta Chief of Protocol and 
Director of Multilateral Relations visited Mpumalanga to assist with the development of their Protocol 
Office and intergovernmental relations. 


e Four officials from Manitoba visited North Western Province and worked on organisational structure and 
strategy with the Departments of Agriculture and Economic Development, reorganisation of the Director- 
General's Office and support for the development of the Internal Audit function. 


e The Premier of Manitoba visited North West Province. During a follow-up trade mission, several joint 


venture operations were formed. 


and experts and helped promote consensus on a 
multilateral agenda for action in this area. 


Canada is also active in raising the profile of 
excessive military expenditures as an economic 
development, public expenditure management and 
good governance issue at the international level 
— including at the G7 Summits of Halifax and Lyon, 
the Annual Meetings of the IMF and World Bank; 
various donor co-ordination fora and the Common- 
wealth and the Francophonie. This has included 
encouraging the IMF, the World Bank and the OECD 
to play a central role in data collection and analysis 
in the area of military expenditures and supporting, 
with other donors and the DAC, the preparation of 
regional studies on the impact of military expendi- 
tures on security and the prospects of sustainable 
development. The result of this analysis is begin- 
ning to be taken into account in the formulation of 
country programmes and policy dialogue with 
developing country partners. 


Canada is active in promoting greater trans- 
parency in conventional arms trade, including 
through the Convention of Certain Conventional 
Weapons, and is a founding contributor to the 
UN Register of Conventional Arms. Canada is also a 
founding member of the Wassenaar Arrangement, 
established in 1995 to seek to ensure regional and 
international security by preventing destabilizing 
accumulations of conventional weapons and dual 
use equipment. Since 1990, DFAIT has issued an 


Box 10 provides further details of CIDA’s Bilateral Programme to South Africa. 


Annual Report on the Export of Military Goods from 
Canada. 


Canada has been active in the UN, particularly 
the UN Disarmament Commission, in promoting rec- 
ognition of the link between, on the one hand, dis- 
armament (particularly of small arms and light weap- 
ons), demobilisation and reintegration of ex- 
combatants with, on the other hand, social and eco- 
nomic development in post-conflict situations. 
Canada has also been active in promoting efforts to 


address the negative consequences in certain areas . 


of the world resulting from excessive and destabi- 
lizing accumulations of small arms and light weap- 
ons. Canada continues to press forward with ‘‘like- 
minded” countries to promote progress in these 
areas. 


Child labour 


Canada has joined Norway’s initiative in the 
fight against the worst forms of child labour and all 
forms of commercial sexual abuse of children. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs has appointed an Advisor 
for Children’s Rights, to help formulate Canada’s 
approach in this high priority area. Recognising that 
poverty and an absence of adequate social support 
systems, especially access to good education, push 
children into exploitative labour, Canada seeks to 
address this issue through co-operation and dia- 
logue with developing country partners, rather than 
through trade sanctions or other punitive measures. 


Canada is consequently actively encouraging the 
development by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion of a new convention focusing on the most haz- 
ardous and exploitative forms of child labour, in 
preparation for adoption at the International Labour 
Conferences in 1998 and 1999. 


Canada is working with “like-minded” countries 
to ensure successful adoption of the Optional Proto- 
col to the Rights of the Child concerning the sale of 
children, child pornography and child prostitution. It 
contributed to and endorsed the Declaration and 
Agenda for Action at the Conference on Commercial 
Sexual Exploitation of Children held in Stockholm in 
August 1996. Canada participated actively in the 
Conference on Child Labour, held in Oslo in 
October 1997. 


Knowledge and information 


With an increasing recognition that access to 
knowledge is crucial to development, Canada has 
been active in supporting developing countries 
working to develop their knowledge sectors and fos- 
ter wider access to information and communications 
technologies. Together with the World Bank, the 
Government of Canada co-hosted a major interna- 
tional conference on harnessing knowledge and 
information for international development in 
Toronto in June 1997. “GK97” brought together gov- 
ernments, business people, educators, non-profit 
institutions, development organisations, scientists 
and others. Both in Toronto and in the simultaneous 
virtual conference, GK97 explored the potentials 
and pitfalls in harnessing the global information 
revolution in the pursuit of sustainable develop- 
ment — for example, making more cost-effective the 
delivery of essential services such as health care, 
education, and natural resource management; 
improving local governance and promoting human 
rights; and enabling developing countries to 
become full partners in the global economy. 


The fight against corruption 


Canada views transparency and accountability 
as critical elements of good governance and deter- 
mining elements of efforts to create an environment 
conducive to sustainable and equitable economic 
growth. A widespread belief among the Canadian 
public that a significant proportion of funds devoted 
to international co-operation do not reach their 
intended beneficiaries has also been identified 
among the principal factors behind the weakening of 
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support for aid. For example, in partnership with 
Transparency International, CIDA is working to for- 
mulate an initiative in this field. 


B. MAIN FEATURES OF CIDA’S POLICIES 
AND PROGRAMMES 


1. Geographical distribution 


Canada has widespread and diverse geographic 
interests, reflecting a unique combination of cul- 
tural, demographic and geopolitical factors. It has 
considerable interests in the Asia-Pacific region, 
Africa and the Middle East. As a country of the 
American hemisphere, Canada’s economic and 
political relations with the countries of Latin America 
are also growing. A member of the Commonwealth, 
the Francophonie, the Organisation of American 
States and the Asia-Pacific Economic Co-operation 
(APEC) forum, Canada maintains relations with a 
large number of countries. A regional breakdown of 
Canadian bilateral aid is presented in Table 2. 


Over 120 countries receive development assis- 
tance from Canada, the 20 largest beneficiaries 
receiving some two-thirds of Canada’s allocable 
bilateral ODA. The question of a wide geographical 
dispersion and the need for greater concentration 
on a limited number of countries is a long-standing 
issue for the Canadian aid programme. The issue 
was raised at the last two DAC Reviews in 1990 and 
1994, it was one of the main points of the Auditor- 
General’s 1993 Report on CIDA’s bilateral pro- 
gramme and is addressed in both Canada in the World 
and Sharing our Future. For Canada, it has been and 
will continue to be a challenge to reconcile both 
diminishing resources and a widening range of 
development activities with a vocation to be pre- 
sent and active in most parts of the world. To max- 
imise its developmental impacts, Canada needs to 
address more energetically its Canada in the World 
commitment “‘to [focus its] efforts on a limited num- 
ber of countries, while maintaining programmes in 
other countries through low-cost, administratively- 
simple delivery mechanisms” [Canada in the World, 
page 45]. 


2. Poverty reduction 


Poverty reduction is the central focus of CIDA’s 
programming. CIDA’s Policy On Poverty Reduction, 
released in January 1996, commits CIDA to contrib- 
ute through its programmes to a “sustained reduc- 
tion in the number of people living in poverty in 
developing countries, and in the extent of their 
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Table 2. 


Breakdown of Canadian bilateral official development assistance 


Percentages, two-year averages 


Sub-Saharan Africa 

North Africa and Middle East 
Asia 

America 

Oceania 

Europe 


Geographically allocated 


1990/91 1995/96 


Geographically unallocated (includes ODA through NGOs, scholarships and imputed student 


costs, costs of maintaining refugees and administrative costs) 
Bilateral ODA 


For reference: 
Bilateral ODA at 1995 prices and exchange rates 


Source: OECD. 


deprivation”. The policy also aims to provide a uni- 
fying theme for all of CIDA’s programming and an 
analytical link with the six ODA priorities. In the 
context of programmes and projects not directly 
targeted at the poor, it calls for a systematic analysis 
of distributional effects, in order to minimise direct 
or indirect negative impacts on the poor and, where 
possible, the identification of opportunities for com- 
plementary activities which could benefit the poor. 


For analytical purposes, the policy classifies 
poverty reduction activities as follows: 


e targeted poverty reduction activities are 
those which work directly with the poor to 
improve their welfare; 


e poverty-focused activities comprise pro- 
grammes and activities which benefit the 
poor but do not involve working directly with 
them; and 


¢ policy-level interventions comprise activities 
which affect the policy environment in such a 
way as to address the root causes of poverty, 
by helping remove systemic constraints at 
both national and international levels. 


While these categories are analytically distinct, 
CIDA recognises that programming often encom- 
passes more than one category, and that an appro- 
priate policy environment is necessary for activities 
to be effective. CIDA believes its resources can have 
maximum impact by concentrating on “‘poverty- 
focused” and “policy-level” activities. 


A preliminary review of implementation of the 
Policy on Poverty Reduction identified the need to 
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develop and disseminate guidelines and method- 
ological tools and techniques to help CIDA staff 
implement the poverty mandate at the operational 
level. It also pointed to the need for statistical 
indicators and benchmark data in order to monitor 
the implementation of the policy, in line with CIDA’s 
results-based management approach. A formal eval- 
uation of the policy is to be conducted before 
June 2000. 


3. Programme priorities 


Canada in the World sets out six programme pri- 
orities for Canadian ODA: basic human needs; 
women in development; infrastructures services; 
human rights, democracy and good governance; pri- 
vate sector development; and environment. These 
represent a clear shift away from a sector focus 
towards results-based programming. The six pro- 
gramme priorities now form the basis of CIDA’s 
reporting on its activities, and in 1994 a system was 
put in place to track disbursements by priority. 
However, the coding, counting and classification sys- 
tems need some refinement and the accuracy of 
current reporting is considered to be somewhat 
imperfect. CIDA is making significant efforts in this 
priority area. 


Taken together, CIDA’s programme priorities 
represent a formidable agenda for any agency to 
take on. It is not the intention for each of CIDA’s 
country and other programmes to address all these 
challenges simultaneously. While environmental 
impact and gender equality are treated by CIDA as 


fundamental cross-cutting concerns that are 
addressed in all activities, the objective for CIDA’s 
geographical branches is to formulate coherent pro- 
grammes consistent with one or more priorities in 
line with the needs and circumstances of partner 
countries and to complement activities of other 
donors. The definition of measurable and realistic 
objectives, consistent with available financial and 
human resources, is another key challenge. 


Over the past few years, considerable progress 
has been made towards formulating policies and 
procedures to guide programming in support of 
these priorities, as discussed below. There is evi- 
dence, however, of a need for greater clarity with 
regard to the concrete implications of some of these 
policies as well as their relative weights in particular 
activities in specific countries. Examples include the 
distinction between the poverty reduction and basic 
human needs concepts and priorities, and the 
importance of private sector development and infra- 
structure services relative to some of the other 
priorities. 


The development or refinement of tools and 
techniques to allow a qualitative monitoring of the 
impact of CIDA activities towards these priorities is 
another area for further work in the future. 


Basic human needs 


Canada is committed to providing 25 per cent 
of its ODA to basic human needs which includes 
emergency humanitarian assistance. In 1996-97, 
CIDA’s ODA programme expenditures for basic 
human needs were 38.4 per cent, including food aid 
and humanitarian assistance (33.9 per cent exclud- 
ing emergency humanitarian aid). Other government 
bodies, which account for a quarter of Canada’s 
gross ODA expenditures, do not report their basic 
human needs disbursements. 


CIDA’s Policy on Meeting Basic Human Needs, 
approved in March 1997, builds on principles from 
the 1995 World Summit for Social Development in 
Copenhagen and the Shaping the 21st Century Strat- 
egy. The policy recognises that developing countries 
have principal responsibility for meeting the basic 
human needs of people living in poverty in their 
country and places particular emphasis on 
sustainability. 


Specific activities in the area of basic human 
needs include support for the provision of primary 
health care, basic education, family planning, nutri- 
tion, water and sanitation, and shelter as well as 
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emergency humanitarian assistance to victims of 
natural or human-induced disasters. 


In this context, CIDA is also paying special 
attention to addressing the needs of children, 
including programmes of income-generation, pri- 
mary education and child-care (particularly for girls), 
strengthening the position of women, and the pro- 
tection of the rights of children. In 1994-95, the Asia, 
Africa and Middle East and Americas Branches allo- 
cated more than 20 per cent of their disbursements 
for projects of direct benefit to children. These 
focused on child and maternal health, nutrition, 
immunisation and basic education. 


Human rights, democracy and good governance 


The Government of Canada regards respect for 
human rights not only as a fundamental value, but 
also as a crucial element in the development of 
stable, democratic and prosperous societies at 
peace with each other. Its approach to rights, 
democracy and governance emphasizes civil society 
organisations as key vehicles for articulating popular 
concerns and channelling popular participation in 
decision and policy making. Another key focus is on 
the responsibility of governments to manage public 
affairs in an honest, effective and accountable 
manner. 


The Government of Canada Policy for CIDA on Human 
Rights, Democratisation and Good Governance, adopted in 
December 1995, acknowledges that the develop- 
ment perspective articulated by CIDA is not the only 
interest to be reflected in Canadian foreign policy 
— political and commercial interests are also impor- 
tant. While the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade has the lead role in establishing 
the basic parameters for integrating these themes 
into the overall foreign policy context, CIDA is 
responsible for the formulation of programmes relat- 
ing to human rights and good governance. The pol- 
icy also mandates CIDA to ensure effective policy 
co-ordination with Departments such as Defence, 
Finance and Environment and other organisations in 
the public sector, including ICHRDD, IDRC and the 
Export Development Corporation 


In serious human rights situations, Canada’s 
policy is to use all possible means to maintain co- 
operation in order to work for change with the gov- 
ernment and civil society. This aims to avoid hurting 
even more those suffering from abuses. In such cir- 
cumstances, the emphasis is to work towards co- 
ordinated multilateral approaches. This is in line 
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with Canada’s long-standing policy of emphasizing 
constructive dialogue and avoiding punitive meas- 
ures, where possible. 


CIDA has made remarkable headway in the area 
of human rights and democracy. Activities in this 
area have been growing rapidly over the past few 
years, despite restrictions in the ODA budget. In 
1995-96, they accounted for over CS 45 million, allo- 
cated over some 400 projects, about 10.5 per cent of 
total disbursements. These have focused on 
strengthening democratic processes and the rule of 
law, supporting the role of civil society and human 
rights organisations, and promoting dialogue and 
mediation to avoid social conflicts (see Box 2). 


Country development policy framework docu- 
ments and institutional support strategies now 
include explicit objectives for rights, democracy and 
governance programming, as illustrated in the case 
of China, with whom CIDA co-operates in areas such 
as women’s rights, labour laws, criminal law, employ- 
ment equity and public accounting and auditing. 


CIDA is also called upon to provide support for 
the Government of Canada’s response to urgent 
human rights situations. Priority countries of focus 
include Haiti, Rwanda, Sri Lanka, South Africa, 
Guatemala, El Salvador and China. A recent example 
is CIDA’s financial support for the training of Haitian 
civilian police in the context of broader efforts in 
support of peacebuilding and democratisation. 


A review of CIDA’s programming experience in 
the area of human rights and governance, com- 
pleted in 1996, pointed to the need for CIDA to 
develop programming guidelines and performance 
monitoring and evaluation tools in the areas of 
human rights and democratic development, and to 
build in-house analytical expertise to provide tech- 
nical advice to the field and programme branches 
operating in these relatively high-risk fields of 
activity. 


Women in development and gender equity 


The priority accorded to this objective in 
Canada’s ODA is based on the government’s long- 
standing commitment to gender equity within Cana- 
dian society. The Federal Plan for Gender Equality 
(Canada’s submission to the 1995 United Nations 
Fourth World Conference on Women in Beijing) 
identifies the promotion of gender equality at the 
global level as a Canadian government priority and 
commits the government to pursue gender equality 
objectives in multilateral fora and organisations. 


Box 2. Governance, Human Rights and 
Democracy: CIDA Activities 


CIDA programmes in the area of governance, 
human rights and democracy involve a large vari- 
ety of partner organisations, including educa- 
tional institutions, professional organisations, 
and non-governmental organisations (NGOs) in 
developing countries and in Canada. These activ- 
ities can be grouped into four broad categories: 


e strengthening democratic processes: this 
includes support for democratic institu- 
tions such as legislatures; support for the 
development of electoral processes, 
including voter education campaigns; and 
the provision of electoral observers; 


e building the rule of law and strengthening 
human rights institutions: this includes 
training of judges and paralegal workers, 
dissemination of statutes and law reports; 
and strengthening human rights commis- 
sions and ombudsman offices; 


e strengthening civil society: this includes 
building the capacity for independent 
social, economic and political analysis, 
through training and international 
networking; and 


e helping to resolve social conflict, 
strengthen dialogue and build the role of 
the media: these activities include sup- 
port for the reform of police and security 
forces; support for mediation initiatives; 
and efforts to build an independent, 
responsible media through technical 
assistance and linkages between 
journalists. 


CIDA’s Policy on Women in Development and Gender 
Equity, updated in 1995 following an extensive 
review process, moves beyond a focus on equal 
treatment to embrace the concept of gender equity. 
It requires all development initiatives, whether at 
the macro-policy or project level, to include gender 
analysis and, if required, special measures to facili- 
tate women’s participation. It calls for specific efforts 
to monitor and evaluate the impact of CIDA- 
supported policies and programmes on women. In 
operational terms, CIDA distinguishes between 
“integrated” and “specific’’ WID actions: 


e WID-integrated efforts refer to activities 
where an understanding of gender 
differences has been incorporated into over- 


all planning and activities. The goal, objec- 
tives and delivery mechanisms are aimed at 
women’s needs, interests and participation 
as much as men’s. In 1995-96, an estimated 
one-third of CIDA’s bilateral programme was 
“WID-integrated”. 


¢ WID-specific efforts are those which target 
women exclusively. In 1995-96, CIDA dis- 
bursements for this priority represented 
3.2 per cent of total disbursements 


Specific guidelines have been developed to 


_ foster inclusion of gender considerations in country/ 


regional programming frameworks, highlighting the 
importance of sex-disaggregated data and gender 
analysis. Within the context of results-based man- 
agement, project and programme level results for 
WID and gender equity are to be reported on annu- 


ally as part of the normal Agency reporting. 


Preliminary results from a major review of the 
Agency’s WID and gender equity activities, initiated 


in 1995, point to a growing commitment to WID and 


- gender equity within the Agency. They also highlight 
_aneed for further strengthening, notably with regard 


to the establishment of measurable targets for WID 
and gender equity programming. 


Infrastructure services 


Traditionally, support in this area has focused 
on the energy, transport, water and telecommunica- 
tions sectors. In recent years, emphasis has been 
shifting towards building the necessary capacity in 
planning and managing the delivery of infrastruc- 
tures services and on equitable access to these ser- 


vices. This includes assistance for the development 


of a policy, regulatory and legal environment condu- 
cive to private sector participation in the financing 
of infrastructure development. In 1995-96, CIDA dis- 
bursements for this priority represented 13.6 per 
cent of total disbursements. A policy for infrastruc- 
ture services is to be developed in early 1998. 


Private sector development 


Canada recognises the vital role that the private 
sector can play in pursuit of sustainable develop- 
ment and poverty reduction. As in the case of infra- 
structure services, CIDA’s approach to private sector 
development focuses on creating the conditions 
conducive to private sector investment in produc- 
tive activities, through reforming the regulatory and 
legal framework, and building human and institu- 
tional capacity for economic management. 
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Other priorities include building linkages 
between the Canadian private sector and those of 
developing-country partners, strengthening 
entrepreneurial capacity and providing support 
to local enterprises, including through micro-credit. 
Through its Industrial Co-operation Pro- 
gramme (INC), CIDA is directly involved in estab- 
lishing Canadian private sector presence in key 
emerging markets considered too risky by both 
commercial creditors and the Export Development 
Corporation (see Chapter 4). In 1995-96, CIDA dis- 
bursements for private sector development as a 
whole represented 10.4 per cent of total 
disbursements. 


Environment 


Canada is committed to helping developing 
countries protect their environment and contribute 
to addressing global and regional environmental 
issues. Examples of activities in this area include the 
Environment Management and Development Pro- 
ject in Indonesia, which since its inception in 1983 
has played an important role in strengthening 
Indonesia’s planning and institutional base for the 
sustainable development of its natural resources, 
and the China Council for International Co-operation 
on Environment and Development (CCICED) (see 
Box 3). 


CIDA’s Policy on Environmental Sustainability was 
adopted in 1992 in preparation for the United 
Nations Conference on Environment and Develop- 
ment in Rio de Janeiro.’ It focuses on strengthening 
the capability of developing countries to contribute 
to the resolution of global and regional environmen- 
tal problems, while meeting their development 
objectives. In 1995-96, CIDA disbursements for this 
priority represented 7.4 per cent of total disburse- 
ments. Following adoption of the policy, CIDA pro- 
gramming in the area of environmental management 
has increased sharply, with a notable emphasis 
on capacity development for environmental 
management. 


An independent review of CIDA efforts in the 
field of environment concluded in 1995 pointed to 
the need for further progress with regard to the inte- 
gration of environmental issues in the context of 
country programming, with a view to improving over- 
all sustainability. The development of CIDA’s new 
information data base and the inclusion of environ- 
mental impact assessment (EIA) control protocols 
on the Agency-wide information system is expected 
to lead to improvements in this regard (see Box 4). 
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Box 3. China Council for International Co-operation on Environment and Development 


With CIDA playing a leading role, the China Council for International Co-operation on Environment and 
Development was set up in 1992 as a high-level consultative organisation to strengthen co-operation and 
exchange between China and the international community in the field of environment and development. It is a 
capacity building organisation, aiming to provide information and recommendations to China’s State Council 
about important problems that China faces. CCICED operates through a series of Working Groups on a number 
of themes, including energy strategy and technology; pollution control; environmental economics; biodiversity 
protection; trade and environment; and sustainable agriculture and cleaner industrial production. 


CCICED’s executive is led by the Chair of the Environmental Protection Commission of China’s State 
Council, assisted by three Vice-Chairs, including the President of CIDA. The National Environmental Protection 
Agency (NEPA) has been designated as the Chinese organisation responsible for the CCICED and has estab- 
lished a small secretariat for the Council. A Canadian Support Office at Simon Fraser University in Vancouver 
manages donor contributions, recommends international experts and works with the NEPA secretariat to support 
the Council. 


CIDA has always been the “lead” donor to the CCICED, but the project involves other international 
organisations and agencies. To date, direct financial support has also been contributed by the British Depart- 
ment for International Development, the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, the German Agency for 
Technical Co -operation, the Netherlands’ Environment Ministry and the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry of Japan. In addition, the World Bank, UNDP and the Asian Development Bank also support the work of 
the Council. 


An example of CCICED activities is the Working Group on Trade and Environment, which was established in 
January 1995 and is co-chaired by NEPA and Canada’s International Institute for Sustainable Develop- 
ment (IISD). This Working Group aims to assist China in developing and implementing long-term, comprehen- 
sive and integrated trade and environment policies and measures that are supportive of sustainable develop- 


ment. It is active in four key areas: 


4. Other important CIDA activities 


Conflict prevention and peacebuilding 


Canada views peacebuilding as the effort to 
restore human security and foster a return to peace 
and stability in countries which have fallen into con- 
flict. This comprises two mutually-supporting 
approaches: short-term diplomatic and political ini- 
tiatives, to help countries emerge from violent con- 
flict to implement political and military peace 
accords; and long-term efforts, to build local capac- 
ity to address the root causes of conflict, strengthen 
indigenous conflict resolution mechanisms and fos- 
ter the emergence of participatory political struc- 
tures conducive to a culture of peace. A note on 


e examining possibilities for joint implementation of greenhouse gas mitigation measures; 
* promoting measures to restrict the use of ozone-depleting substances in foreign direct investments; 


e examining potential sources of green protectionism in developed country markets, in particular the 
effects of eco-labelling and voluntary environmental standards (including ISO 14000); and 


e accelerating ‘“Greenfood” (ecologically labelled food) development in China. 
The Working Group has presented recommendations on all these issues. 


peacebuilding, human rights, democracy and good 
governance is given in Box 5. 


CIDA has traditionally responded to the needs 
of countries in conflict by integrating peacebuilding 
activities into its long-term development efforts. 
CIDA has provided funding in support of projects to 
re-integrate uprooted populations and refugees, 
support dialogue and reconciliation between con- 
flictive groups, strengthen regional conflict manage- 
ment institutions and other activities related to 
peacebuilding. CIDA is also working to develop pro- 
ject evaluation procedures aimed at ensuring that 
development initiatives in countries prone to vio- 
lent conflict integrate and support peacebuilding 
objectives. 


Box 4. Environmental Impact Assessment 


The dismantling of the Professional Services 
Branch, as part of CIDA’s Agency-wide reor- 
ganisation, resulted in the redeployment of envi- 
ronmental expertise throughout the Agency. 
However, a centralised environmental impact 
assessment unit, the Environmental Assessment 
and Compliance Unit was subsequently estab- 
lished within CIDA’s Policy Branch to oversee the 
implementation of the Canadian Environmental 
Assessment Act of 1995. This legislation requires 
projects receiving federal funding to be sub- 
jected to an environmental review. Within the 
geographical programme branches, accountabil- 
ity for conducting environmental assessments 
lies with project managers. EIA requirements 
have also been integrated into the Bilateral Road 
Map for the various business lines that comprise 
CIDA programming. Specific EIA guides are being 
formulated for each business line. The quality of 
EIA performed in connection with CIDA sup- 
ported projects is considered to be good, per- 
haps helped by the introduction of EIA as a legal 
requirement. The Canadian Partnership Branch is 
in the process of determining legal implications 
of delegating authority for compliance with the 
Canadian Environmental Assessment Act to part- 
ner organisations. The principle underlying such 
a delegation would be complete compliance with 
the terms of the Act. 


A new development is the Canadian 
Peacebuilding Initiative, co-sponsored by DFAIT 


-and CIDA. This initiative aims to speed up 


responses to crises through more co-ordinated and 
coherent approaches, drawing on the full range of 
government and non-governmental expertise. It 
includes an inter-departmental planning mechanism 
led by DFAIT and CIDA and a formal consultation 
process to co-ordinate policies, programmes, priori- 
ties and strategies that support conflict prevention 
and peacebuilding and advise ministers on actions 
that Canada could take. The initiative aims to mobil- 
ise the peacebuilding expertise of Canadian NGOs, 
academic institutions, religious and professional 
associations. 


This new initiative also includes the establish- 
ment of a Peacebuilding Fund, with a CS 20 million 
budget to be provided by CIDA over the period 
1997-99. This is designed as a rapid-response mech- 
anism to support urgent peace initiatives, often 
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seen as an essential complement to the long-term 
support provided by development co-operation 
programmes. It includes support for peace accords 
and local peace dialogues, strengthening locally- 
generated peacebuilding initiatives, as well as 
enhancing governance and civil society. Recently, 
the Fund was used to provide support for a peace 
mission conducted by a special representative of 
the Secretary-General of the UN and the Organisa- 
tion of African Unity to find a peaceful solution to 
the conflicts in the Great Lakes region of Africa. The 
Fund has also supported the establishment of 
Guatemala’s Historical Clarification Commission, 
mandated to look into human rights violations com- 
mitted during the 35-year long civil war in 
Guatemala. Canada, as the first country to contrib- 
ute, has been a catalyst for other donors in partici- 
pating in this initiative. 

Canada has played a leading role in the formu- 
lation of the DAC Guidelines on Conflict, Peace and Devel- 
opment Co-operation, endorsed by the DAC High-Level 
Meeting in May 1997. 


Humanitarian assistance and de-mining 


CIDA’s International Humanitarian Assis- 
tance (IHA) Programme is the Canadian 
government's principal conduit for non-food emer- 
gency humanitarian assistance to developing coun- 
tries. IHA funds emergency response activities in 
the areas of water and sanitation, temporary hous- 
ing, repatriation, reintegration, demobilization and 
mine-related activities. Associated logistics and 
administration costs may also be eligible for fund- 
ing. There is no requirement to purchase relief sup- 
plies in Canada. 


IHA channels its funds through organisations 
and agencies of the United Nations (66 per cent in 
1995-96), the Red Cross Movement (23 per cent) and 
Canadian NGOs with proven capacity in emergency 
assistance (11 per cent). Appeals for emergency 
support are assessed in consultation with the con- 
cerned Canadian mission overseas, relevant pro- 
grammes in CIDA and DFAIT. 


About half of the IHA expenditures are allo- 
cated to Africa. The Rwanda tragedy accounted for 
25 per cent of total IHA disbursements in 1994-95 as 
well as for an increase in programme expenditure 
from CS 90.6 million to C$ 105.4 million. 

Canada recognises that de-mining is often a 
precondition for the provision of humanitarian assis- 
tance and longer-term social and economic recon- 
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struction. Since 1993-94, CIDA has provided 


Box 5. Peacebuilding, Human Rights, Democracy and Good Governance 


A note by the Dutch Examiners 


Over the past two years, Canada has made important progress in adapting its international assistance 
policies to support conflict prevention and peacebuilding. An intensive dialogue among the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and International Trade, the Department of National Defence, CIDA and Canadian NGOs, 
examined shortcomings in the handling of so-called humanitarian emergency situations in developing countries. 


The Review team found that the consultation mechanism of establishing ad hoc working groups for policy 
dialogue on key issues and countries with the active participation of all relevant country and/or thematic 
branches of DFAIT, CIDA, Defence and IDRC, as appropriate, has in a substantive way contributed to the 
identification of lessons, their incorporation in a coherent, broad policy framework, and the operationalisation of 
new policies for conflict prevention and peacebuilding. Issues of broad policy coherence are led by the policy 
branches of DFAIT and CIDA. 


This coherent, broad approach reflects a high level of integration between a variety of development co- 
operation policies, such as humanitarian assistance in emergency situations; longer-term development co- 
operation aiming at poverty reduction, equity and sustainable economic growth; and so-called “soft sectors” 
such as human rights, democratisation and good governance. 


In this respect, CIDA’s efforts to link longer-term development issues with new and innovative approaches 
towards conflict prevention which go beyond the traditional realm of development co-operation are of particular 
interest and require a high level of co-ordination with other departments in the international portfolios. Among 
the issues where Canada has made significant progress, and which are considered by the Review team as being 
important components of a broad, integrated policy towards peacebuilding and conflict prevention, are the 
following: 


e the analysis of the root causes of violent conflicts in developing countries; 
e the establishment of linkages with shorter-term preventive diplomacy and politico-military orientations; 


e the promotion by CIDA of interventions in the areas of human rights, democratisation and good govern- 
ance, which are fundamental in themselves and essential conditions for peace and development; 


e the Canadian Peacebuilding Initiative and the establishment of a Peacebuilding Fund; 


e the Canadian initiative to improve the capacity of the UN to get peacekeepers more rapidly into the field 
in response to emerging crises; 


e the Canadian initiative to arrive at a global ban on anti-personnel mines; 


¢ Canada’s ongoing efforts within international fora over the past two years to promote the reduction of 
military expenditures in those developing countries where these are excessive; 


e CIDA’s practice to integrate the issue of excessive military expenditure into the development co- 
operation dialogue with partners to encourage productive resource allocation; and 


e Canada’s efforts to promote greater transparency in the trade of military goods, which is well reflected in 
its own annual reports issued by DFAIT (showing military exports by country of destination and category 
according to the Export Control List). 


assistance served to build up support for these pro- 


CS 12 million in support for landmine removal and 
victim assistance in several countries, mainly in the 
context of UN-led multisectoral humanitarian assis- 
tance programmes. Such programmes generally 
include mine awareness training for civilians to iden- 
tify and avoid APMs, increasing their individual 
safety; mine education for children, including mine 
identification and safe behaviour; and mine removal 
training for local mine clearance personnel. In the 
case of Angola, Canada’s early support and financial 


grammes among other donors. 


Food aid 


Canada’s food aid volume has declined consid- 
erably over the past five years and its share in total 
food aid has dropped from around 9 per cent in 
1990 to around 5 per cent in 1996. Canada’s com- 
bined bilateral and multilateral food aid budget, 
which had declined from CS 306 million to 


CS 256 million in 1995-96 is scheduled to fall further, 
to around CS 200 million in 1998-99. Thus, Canadian 
food aid has diminished considerably more than the 
overall ODA budget. 


Following significant increases in emergency 
food aid and long-term refugee food support over 
the period 1993 to 1995, the trend has been 
reversed and emergency food aid now accounts for 
under 40 per cent of the total. The share of non- 
emergency food aid allocated to least-developed 
countries rose from 55 per cent in 1993-94 to 74 per 
cent in 1997-98. The share of non-emergency food 
aid funds targeted to specific poor groups rose from 
49 per cent to 83 per cent over the same period. 


The qualitative shifts have been striking, with a 
re-orientation of Canada’s Food Aid Strategy 
towards poverty reduction. The priority is now on 
using food aid as an investment in human capital 
targeted at the most needy, notably poor women 
and children. Bilateral food aid programmes are 
thus to form an integral part of CIDA country strate- 
gies and assistance programmes, subjected to the 
same results-based assessment. In addition to 
ensuring that food aid does not disrupt local mar- 
kets or discourage local production, it includes using 
specially targetted food-for-work programmes to 
improve the nutritional status of women and chil- 
dren, or to act as an incentive for vulnerable popula- 
tions to attend health clinics for immunisation and 
other primary health services. 


Another critical innovation is a focus on 
addressing qualitative nutritional deficiencies, 
through the direct provision of micronutrient sup- 
plements (vitamins and minerals). These now 
account for about 16 per cent of the total value of 
non-emergency food aid allocations. This is fully in 
line with research findings in the field of nutrition 
and the approaches being promoted by the World 
Food Programme. The UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
estimated that Canada’s contribution to its efforts 
against iodine deficiency had saved three million 
children in 1995 from mental impairment due to 
iodine deficiency. 

Through CIDA and IDRC, Canada is also the 
main sponsor of the Micronutrient Initiative which 
aims to facilitate the global fight against malnutri- 
tion, through advocacy, research, information dis- 
semination, programming and networking activities. 
Other sponsors of this initiative include the World 
Bank, UNICEF, United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP) and the United States Agency for 
International Development. 
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C. MULTILATERAL AID 


Canada’s views its support to multilateral 
organisations as critical to both its foreign policy and 
its development co-operation objectives, and as an 
essential complement to its bilateral approaches. 
While Canada has traditionally had a much higher 
level of multilateral contributions as a share of ODA 
than the DAC average, this leadership position has 
been eroding. There have been reductions in 
Canada’s participation in a number of special multi- 
lateral funds and Canada’s share in the most recent 
replenishment of the Asian Development Fund was 
reduced from 7.3 per cent to 4.6 per cent and in the 
African Development Fund from 8.3 per cent to 
4.5 per cent. Canadian contributions to the World 
Food Programme have also declined considerably 
since 1994. 


These reductions, which bring Canada’s contri- 
butions in line with its relative weight in the global 
economy, reflect budget constraints rather than any 
apparent erosion of commitment to multilateralism. 
Canada continues to take its participation in multi- 
lateral organisations very seriously, committing 
major intellectual resources and devoting considera- 
ble efforts to influence the overall policy directions 
and programming of the multilateral development 
organisations to which it belongs. Canada has also 
been expressing its concern regarding the weaken- 
ing of traditional ‘‘burden-sharing” practices used to 
fund multilateral development institutions and has 
sought to encourage increased participation by non- 
traditional donors. 


Although it now finds itself in a somewhat 
weaker position, Canada retains an active role in the 
major international financial institutions (IFIs), 
including the IMF, the World Bank and the Regional 


Development Banks. Table 3 shows Canada’s share © 


of contributions to multilateral development banks. 


At the IMF, Canada’s priority is to ensure that 
lending facilities and policies are adapted to cope 
with the emerging needs of the world economy and 
can deal with potential crises. The 1995 Halifax 
G7 Summit recommended a number of reforms to 
the IMF’s procedures and facilities and Canada is 
supporting efforts to address these issues. Canada 
sees the challenge ahead for the IMF as the need to 
obtain sufficient resources to support both its regu- 
lar lending operations and the Enhanced Structural 
Adjustment Facility for heavily-indebted poor 
countries (HIPC). 
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Table 3. 


Canada’s share in multilateral development banks 


Percentages 


a mE 


Cumulative capital subscriptions 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
Inter-American Development Bank 
Asian Development Bank 
African Development Bank 
Caribbean Development Bank 
European Bank for the Reconstruction and Development 


Share of most recent concessional fund replenishments 
International Development Association 
Fund for Special Operations (Inter-American Development Bank) 
Asian Development Fund 
African Development Fund 
Special Development Fund (Caribbean Development Bank) 


For reference: 
Canada’s GNP as a share in total DAC 


| As of June 1997. 
Source: OECD. 


As of 
31 December 1996 


As of 
31 December 1992 


bso 3:0! 
44 4.2 
5.8 5.4 
3.3 Bee 
10.4 10.4 
B.D 3.4 
40 3.8 
Sp) DD 
3 47 
8.3 45 
17.0 17.4 
3.0 2.6 


Together with “like-minded” countries, Canada 
has also played a lead role in encouraging the multi- 
lateral development banks to shift their priority 
from infrastructure investment towards social sector 
investment and sustainable development. 


At the World Bank, Canada has been promoting 
poverty reduction as the key priority; it has 
encouraged a co-ordinated World Bank Group 
approach to private sector development; continued 
to press the Bank to become more active in promot- 
ing good governance; and advocated a better inte- 
gration of environmental considerations into the 
Bank’s operations. CIDA has also been very active in 
advocating increased attention to the gender 
aspects of economic reform, notably in the context 
of the Special Programme of Assistance for Africa. 
The multi-donor group on Structural Adjustment and 
Gender in Africa (SAGA), in which CIDA has played a 
leading role, has proven to be an excellent model 
for policy dialogue at many levels. 


Canada has been pursuing the same objectives 
on the Boards of all the regional development banks 
of which it is a member. Recent achievements in this 
regard include the adoption of governance as an 
allocation criteria for lending by the African Devel- 
opment Bank; the establishment by the Asian 
Development Bank of a new policy on energy and 
forestry, which takes environmental policies fully 
into account; and the initiation of a discussion 


regarding excessive military expenditures in the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 


Canada also pays great attention to the financial 
integrity of these organisations. In 1994-95, CIDA car- 
ried out a comprehensive financial viability study of 
each of the regional development banks and is now 
actively pursuing implementation of the study’s 
recommendations. 


Since 1995, an annual report has been submit- 
ted to Parliament on Canada’s involvement in the 
regional development banks. The Report to Parliament 
— Canada's Participation during 1995 in the Regional Devel- 
opment Banks — describes the importance of the 
regional development banks for Canada and 
Canada’s financial participation, including technical 
co-operation funds. It includes an assessment of the 
activities of these banks in terms of Canada’s six 
programme priorities and their managerial efficiency 
and Canadian procurement from these banks. 


Canada places emphasis on improving the co- 
ordination and effectiveness of multilateral 
organisations, notably those involved in humanita- 
rian assistance and was at the forefront in helping 
establish the UN Department of Humanitarian 
Affairs, with the aim of contributing to better co- 
ordination of emergency assistance in the field. 
Canada has also been working with other donor 
countries to promote UN system reform, including of 
the Security Council, the Economic and Social Coun- 


naa Se EE 


cil and individual bodies such as the UNDP, the 
World Health Organisation (WHO) and the UN Secre- 
tariat itself, notably in connection with its manage- 
ment of peacekeeping functions. Canada contrib- 
uted substantially to discussions on the Secretary- 
General's Agenda for Development, which outlines the 
UN’s potential role in promoting social and eco- 
nomic development. 


As in most DAC Member countries, there is less 
direct involvement and support in Canada for multi- 
lateral assistance relative to assistance provided on 
a bilateral basis or through the voluntary sector. In 
contrast to the sharp reactions to the reduction in 
CIDA support to voluntary sector projects as a result 
of ODA budget cuts, the significant reduction in 
Canadian participation in the Asian and African 
Development Funds has not elicited much reaction 
among the Canadian public, which tends to consider 
the multilateral system as unfocused, inefficient and 
in need of serious reform. 


Canada thus faces two critical challenges with 
regard to its participation in the multilateral system: 


e maintaining Canada’s influence and credibil- 
ity despite significant reductions in Canada’s 
financial support; and 


e increasing the Canadian public’s understand- 
ing of the critical role played by the multilat- 
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eral system in pursuing Canada’s foreign pol- 
icy and development objectives. 


The Commonwealth and the Francophonie 


Canada is the only donor in both the Common- 
wealth and the Francophonie. Following the 1995 
foreign policy review, the policy of allocating 65 per 
cent of bilateral assistance to developing countries 
in these two groups has been discontinued. Over 
the past few years, Canada has played an active role 
in placing the issues of good governance and con- 
flict prevention on the agenda of these two 
organisations. 


CIDA contributes to the Special Development 
Programme (Programme spécial de développement) of the 
Agence de coopération culturelle et technique and has been 
providing financial support to the Francophonie Tel- 
evision network, TV5, through Heritage Canada. 


Together with other Commonwealth donors, 
Canada agreed at the 1997 Edinburgh Heads of Gov- 
ernment meeting to fund an international trade and 
access facility to provide technical advice on adjust- 
ing to and taking advantage of the opportunities of 
globalisation. The facility will be administered 
under the Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co- 
operation. 
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CIDA: AN ORGANISATION IN RENEWAL 


A. TOWARDS A RESULTS-BASED CULTURE 
AND MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


1. Reports by the Auditor-General 


The Office of the Auditor-General of Canada 
conducts independent audits and examinations that 
provide objective information and advice to Parlia- 
ment. One of the Auditor-General’s responsibilities 
is to assess whether government programmes are 
being run economically and efficiently, and whether 
the government has the means to measure the 
effectiveness of its programmes. In recent years, the 
Auditor-General has carried out three such “value- 
for-money” or “performance” audits of monies spent 
from the International Assistance Envelope. These 
audits focused on regional development banks 
(Auditor-General’s 1992 Report), management of 
bilateral programmes (1993 Report) and technical 
assistance contributions to Central and Eastern 
Europe (1994 Report). 


An open and collaborative partnership has 
developed between CIDA and the Office of the 
Auditor-General that is not often found between 
DAC donor agencies and government auditors. In 
Canada, the Auditor-General has not only identified 
areas of concern, but is also collaborating with CIDA 
and monitoring its efforts to address those concerns. 


CIDA’s management of bilateral economic 
and social development programmes 


In 1993, the Auditor-General presented to Par- 
liament the results of a value-for-money audit of 
CIDA’s management of its bilateral programmes. The 
audit was conducted with a view to: 


¢ providing objective information, advice and 
assurance to help Parliament scrutinise 
CIDA’s use of its resources and management 
for results; 


¢ promoting accountability and good practices 
by CIDA in managing for results; and 


e highlighting areas for improving CIDA’s man- 
agement of its country programmes and 
projects. 


The Auditor-General found that there was con- 
siderable scope to improve CIDA’s performance. In 
particular, there was a need to improve accountabil- 
ity and strengthen management effectiveness. An 
analysis of a sample of bilateral programmes and 
projects showed that in the majority of cases the 
potential for sustainable benefits could be ques- 
tioned. The main points from the 1993 audit are 
presented in Box 6. 


The Auditor-General’s examination of CIDA 
coincided with an internal Strategic Management 
Review which identified some similar lessons for the 
Agency. The CIDA executive was determined to 
address these shared concerns and, in response, 
CIDA made a commitment to Parliament to take 
actions on several fronts aimed at transforming the 
Agency into a more results-oriented, focused, 
efficient and accountable organisation. A Renewal 
Plan was launched in 1994, incorporating actions 
necessary to address the Auditor-General’s 
concerns. 

An important element of the work of the Office 


of the Auditor-General is its follow-up on actions 
taken in response to the concerns raised in its 


reports to Parliament. In the case of the 1993 audit, — 


CIDA and the Office of the Auditor-General agreed 
to adopt a new approach, a ‘phased follow-up”, to 
monitor implementation of CIDA’s Renewal Plan. 
The follow-up has three phases, each consisting of 
two parts: 

e Phase |— to assess whether CIDA is addressing 
the Auditor-General’s principal concerns, 
comprising: 

— a self-assessment prepared by CIDA of 
actions taken (completed in July 1995) 
with comments and reactions from the 
Auditor-General; 

— the development of a Bilateral Project 
Performance Review System; 
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Box 6. Main Points in the Auditor-General’s 1993 Report 


“Official Development Assistance is a significant aspect of Canada’s foreign policy. For 25 years CIDA has 
been the main conduit for delivering development assistance. Annual expenditures for bilateral eco- 
nomic and social development assistance exceed one billion dollars. 


We conducted this audit taking into account the increasing international awareness that continued 
investment in development projects that are not likely to be sustained beyond donors’ financial assis- 
tance represents a questionable use of scarce resources. 


In its ability to meet development needs of the nineties, the Agency has been losing ground. Current 
performance has not maximised the use of resources and has not led sufficiently to self-reliant develop- 
ment. There is considerable scope to improve CIDA’s performance in promoting enduring benefits from 
its investments. 


CIDA’s bilateral programs need to concentrate more on those countries and activities where there is the 
greatest potential. 


Lessons learned from 25 years’ experience show a need to resolve conflicts among multiple objectives 
and to establish a more results-oriented, focused, businesslike and accountable style of operation. They 
also call for dedication to the basic objectives, such as fighting poverty and helping people help 
themselves, that Canada has affirmed repeatedly over many years. 

None of these changes will be easy to make, since they will require a change in mindset, skills and 
culture, and strong ministerial support. Their successful implementation will depend on the will to 
reform, not only among management and staff of the Agency but also among those who act as its 
development partners, in Canada and in the developing countries where CIDA operates.” 


Report of the Auditor General of Canada to the House of Commons, November 1996, Exhibit 29.2. 


e Phase Il — to assess the progress of CIDA’s 
renewal at field level, comprising: 


— an examination of CIDA-led pilot projects 
illustrating the application of its perform- 
ance review system in the field; and 


— a self-assessment prepared by CIDA of 
Phase II results (completed in July 1996), 
with comments and reactions from the 
Auditor-General; and 

e Phase Ill — to assess the quality of CIDA’s pro- 
grammes and projects and the reporting 
thereon, comprising: 


— an audit by the Auditor-General of 
selected country programmes and 
projects, focusing on the measurement of 
results; and 


—- the Auditor-General’s opinion on the 
extent to which CIDA’s actions have satis- 
factorily resolved concerns raised in its 
1993 Report. 


The phased follow-up approach is intended to 
foster greater ownership of the Auditor-General’s 
concerns by CIDA, increase commitment to address- 

_42__ing those concerns and build a constructive working 


relationship between the two organisations. For its 
part, the Office of the Auditor-General has been 
actively involved with CIDA to address the Auditor- 
General’s recommendations. 


Follow-up: Phase I 


In July 1995, CIDA provided the Auditor-General 
with its self-assessment of progress during Phase | of 
the follow-up. CIDA’s assessment was that progress 
had been significant and key improvements had 
been made in a number of areas. Reforms had ini- 
tially focused on management practices in order to 
improve CIDA’s ability to report on achievements in 
implementing the Canada in the World objectives. 
CIDA’s reforms included: 


e the introduction of a corporate planning pro- 
cess to translate policy objectives and priori- 
ties into plans, expected results and perform- 
ance indicators; 


e enhanced co-ordination and collaboration 
with DFAIT; 


e¢ improved cost-effectiveness through stream- 
lining of the organisational structure, the 
planning and approval process for geographic 


projects, the contracting regime and person- 
nel and administrative processes; 


e the implementation of the new Policy for Per- 
formance Review to improve assessment and 
reporting on aid effectiveness; and 


¢ improvement in management and reporting 
capacity through the installation of informa- 
tion and technology infrastructure to support 
CIDA’s business objectives. 


Work towards elaborating the Policy on Results- 
based Management contributed towards enhancing 
awareness in CIDA of the importance of managing 
for results as a means of achieving and demonstrat- 
ing aid results. 


Commenting on CIDA’s self-assessment, the 
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Follow-up: Phase II 


In July 1996, CIDA informed the Auditor-General 
of further accomplishments in its renewal process: 


e CIDA had introduced a Policy on Results-based 
Management and was implementing it. The 
Agency was launching a results-based man- 
agement training and skills development 
programme; 


¢ CIDA was putting in place a performance 
measurement system that would encompass 
project design, monitoring, completion 
reporting, evaluation and audit; 


e CIDA had developed, tested and com- 
menced implementing the Framework of Results 
and Key Success Factors — the core of the Bilat- 
eral Project Performance Review System — to 


Office of the Auditor-General found that the princi- 
pal concerns in its 1993 audit were being addressed 
at CIDA headquarters. But the next steps were more 
crucial — the effective implementation of the new 
policies and practices, particularly in the field. The 
main points from the Auditor-General’s report on 
actions during Phase I are presented in Box 7. 


assess the performance of its bilateral 
projects; and 


e CIDA had started to plan a performance 
database and to work on indicators. 


CIDA highlighted the fact that these achieve- 
ments had taken place during a difficult time for the 


Box 7. Main Points in the Auditor-General’s 1995 Report 


¢ “CIDA’s self-assessment report addresses the principal concerns raised in our Report. The Agency has 
developed a results-based management concept to strengthen its effectiveness. The clarity with which 
CIDA has acknowledged its accountability to Parliament for results and the emphasis it is placing on 
coherence in pursuing the government's priorities in Official Development Assistance are noteworthy. 

e Insightful analysis of Canada’s strengths and how they correspond with developing countries’ needs, as 
well as courageous decisions, will continue to be required to achieve the policy objectives set by the 
government. 

¢ The need remains for developing a contracting approach that defines the respective accountabilities and 
risks of both CIDA and its executing agents in the new context of results-based management. 

¢ There is also a call for greater transparency. Canadians want to be sure that their aid dollars are being 
used effectively — that their help is making a difference in the lives of people benefiting from Canadian 
assistance by increasing their self-reliance. 

e It would therefore be timely to accelerate the development of indicators that are simple and usable for 
measuring and reporting on the Agency’s results. Any further delay in this area could well adversely 
impact on CIDA’s credibility. CIDA needs a comprehensive tracking and reporting system to assess the 
quality and status of its projects. 

° The report on Phase II of the “phased follow-up”, due in 1996, will focus on how successfully CIDA has 
commenced implementing its results-based management concept in the field. 

e In a time of substantial budget cutbacks, it is more important than ever that CIDA be in a position to 
demonstrate to Parliament which of its channels and programme instruments are yielding the best results 
in achieving those objectives that have the highest priority.” 


Source: Report of the Auditor General of Canada to the House of Commons, November 1996, Exhibit 29.5. 
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international development community. Develop- 
ment assistance was being provided in an increas- 
ingly volatile and uncertain environment and aid 
budgets were decreasing. Donors’ activities had 
expanded to include new countries and complex 
areas of social development, such as democratic 
development and human rights. There is no consen- 
sus on how to measure outcomes and longer-term 
impacts in these complex areas and aittributing 
results to particular donor actions is difficult. CIDA 
believed the improvements it had made and 
planned to introduce would enhance the Agency’s 
ability to learn from experience, improve decision 
making and better report on results. 


Examining CIDA’s Phase II self-assessment, the 
Auditor-General expressed satisfaction that one of 
the Agency’s major initiatives — the Framework of 
Results for Key Success Factors - was beginning to 
respond to the need for CIDA to strengthen its pro- 
cedures for measuring and reporting on its pro- 
gramme effectiveness. While acknowledging the 
difficult challenges faced by CIDA in fulfilling its 
mandate, the Auditor-General emphasized the 


Agency’s responsibility for ‘‘setting achievable 
objectives, achieving results and reporting thereon”. 
In the Auditor-General’s view, ‘the emphasis now 
needs to be on implementing this approach and on 
meeting related reporting requirements”. The Audi- 
tor-General’s comments on CIDA’s reported actions 


during Phase II of the follow-up are presented in ~ 


Box 8. 


Follow-up: Phase III 


As part of Phase III of the follow-up, the Auditor- 
General is now conducting an audit to formulate an 
opinion on the extent to which CIDA’s actions have 
satisfactorily resolved the main concerns raised in 
its 1993 Report. In addition, this audit will assess the 
quality of CIDA’s programmes and projects, and the 
reporting on these. The three-phased follow-up 
approach is seen to have had several advantages. In 
particular, it has given CIDA time to implement 
major reforms, always a challenging task in a large, 
complex, international organisation. It is important 
to note that the Auditor-General’s role during the 
first two phases has been limited to reviewing 


effectiveness. 


the World; 


e further improve reporting on performance; and 


Box 8. Main Points in the Auditor-General’s November 1996 Report 


“CIDA has introduced a Policy on Results-Based Management and is implementing it. The Agency has since 
developed a Framework of Results and Key Success Factors for measuring its results at the project level. It has 
also identified a set of Assessment Tools to enable the Framework to be used by operating personnel. These 
are the first of several steps required to build an effective performance measurement system. They begin to 
respond to our concern that the Agency did not have satisfactory procedures to measure and report on its 


CIDA needs to move ahead with courage and determination if it is to realise practical benefits from the new 
concepts and policies it has devised. At this time, there is a need to: 


¢ clarify how pursuing objectives at the project level contributes toward achieving objectives at the country 
program level and, as appropriate, the higher-level objectives specified by the government in Canada in 


e emphasize the application of the Framework and Assessment Tools for ongoing monitoring of results 
during the implementation stages of programs and projects; 


e develop a practical and realistic workplan with a timetable for implementing the system. 
The challenge for the Agency is indeed significant. First, the Bilateral Project Performance Review System 


for measuring and reporting on results is still in an early stage of development. The System needs to be further 
developed in consultation with Canadian executing agents and host country institutions and then tested for its 
suitability by operating personnel in the field. This will take time to implement, given that work on critical 
aspects, such as the linkage between the information that will be provided by the System and the information 
reported to Parliament, is not sufficiently advanced. Second, all the key tools needed for strengthening the 
Agency's management effectiveness and accountability have not yet been fully developed.” 


Source: 


Report of the Auditor General of Canada to the House of Commons, November 1996, paragraphs 29.7 to 29.9. 


' CIDA’s self-assessments. Based on the findings of its 


Phase III audit, the Auditor-General will present an 
assessment of CIDA’s progress in a Report to Parlia- 
ment in late 1998. 


The Office of the Auditor-General has already 
noted a shift in attitudes and approaches over the 
period of its collaboration with CIDA and has wit- 
nessed changes in the mindset of CIDA staff, leading 
CIDA to become more results oriented. While it is 
still difficult for the Auditor-General to determine 
whether the Agency is achieving better results, pro- 
gress has been noted as regards the self-sus- 
tainability of bilateral projects. The Auditor-General 
continues to encourage CIDA to involve benefi- 
ciaries more in its evaluations and to make a 
stronger link between the achievement of results 
and budget allocations. 


2. Performance review, results-based 
management and the Framework of Results 
and Key Success Factors 


CIDA has introduced several management 
reforms to transform the Agency into a more results- 
oriented and accountable organisation, and in so 
doing address the concerns raised in the 1993 Audi- 
tor-General’s Report. The principal management ini- 
tiatives are presented here. 


Policy for Performance Review 


In July 1994, CIDA introduced a Policy for Perform- 
ance Review to allow the Agency to assess 
effectiveness with respect to development and 
operational results. This policy established a new 
framework for the audit and evaluation functions 
and has had the effect of creating a closer connec- 
tion between the Performance Review Branch and 
operational branches at CIDA. The purpose of the 
new policy is to ensure that CIDA managers and staff 
have credible, timely and useful information on the 
performance of the Agency’s policies, programmes, 
projects, operations and other activities, including 
the development results they achieve. Implement- 
ing the policy requires the identification of intended 
development and operational results and the estab- 
lishment of appropriate indicators to measure 
effectiveness. The policy operates at three levels: 
continuous performance measurement (as a branch 
function); evaluation and internal audit (as corporate 
functions); and a combination of these with other 
sources of information and analysis to support exter- 
nal reporting on CIDA activities. 
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Results-based management 


CIDA formally adopted results-based manage- 
ment as its main management tool in May 1996. 
CIDA’s Policy on Results-Based Management states that: 


“Results-based management is integral to the 
Agency’s management philosophy and practice. 
CIDA will systematically focus on results to 
ensure that it employs management practices 
which optimise value for money and the pru- 
dent use of its human and financial resources. 
CIDA will report on its results in order to inform 
Parliament and Canadians of its development 
achievements.” 


The progressive implementation of results- 
based management is expected to assist CIDA in its 
efforts towards continuous improvement in results- 
orientation, focus, efficiency and accountability. It is 
playing an important role in the Agency’s continuing 
development as a learning organisation, by focusing 
attention on results from the formulation of country/ 
regional programme frameworks to ex post evaluation. 
It embraces six principles: simplicity; learning by 
doing; broad application; partnership; accountability 
and transparency. CIDA staff are finding results- 
based management approaches to be useful for 
handling the risks inherent in many development 
co-operation actions and for clarifying respective 
responsibilities with partners. A note on results- 
based management is given in Box 9. 


Framework of Results and Key Success Factors 


The Framework of Results and Key Success Factors is 
the core of the Bilateral Project Performance Review 
System. The Framework is designed to generate a 


consistent body of information on each project that . 


can also be synthesised or aggregated to provide an 
indication of performance at the programme, branch 
and agency levels. The information produced should 
enable staff to manage better for results, learn from 
experience and report on achievements. The Frame- 
work is not only an ex post tool, but also aims to assist 
in the assessment of both project-specific and gen- 
eral factors on an on-going basis throughout the pro- 
ject cycle, facilitating the early identification of nec- 
essary corrective actions, ranging from design 
modification to project reformulation. 


The Framework defines the factors to be 
considered in assessing aid effectiveness and so 
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Box 9. Results-Based Management 
A note by the New Zealand Examiner 


Like other donor agencies, CIDA continues to look for ways to enhance the efficiency, effectiveness and 
impact of its development co-operation efforts. And the public and Parliaments of the developed countries 
expect to see positive results. This raises the question of performance measurement. It has always been easier 
to describe and measure inputs and outputs compared to outcomes and impacts and the budget-driven 
imperatives of donors has reinforced a focus on inputs. However, many Programme and project evaluations have 
concluded that the failure to think in terms of long-term effectiveness, impacts and sustainability has meant 
results have often been disappointing. Also, as development agendas have placed more emphasis on issues 
such as capacity building, institutional strengthening, democratic development, human rights and peacebuild- 
ing, performance measurement has become more complex. 


CIDA has been aware of these issues and sought to improve its performance and ability to report on results. 
Since the 1994 DAC Review of Canada, CIDA has taken a number of significant steps to develop and refine its 
management systems aimed at transforming the Agency into a results-oriented and learning organisation. There 
is, however, much to be done, and a number of challenges in making such a system work: 


e the need to change the corporate culture to be more results-oriented, and develop appropriate self- 
assessment mechanisms and accountabilities for staff at all levels; 


e the need to develop tools which will assist staff to be more performance-oriented (e.g. a revised logical 
framework analysis, better indicators, etc.); 


e the need to build into performance measurement systems cross-cutting issues such as gender, environ- 
ment and capacity building; 


e the need to tailor the performance management system to the different types of assistance programmes 
CIDA implements; 


e the need to incorporate participatory approaches and involvement of both Canadian partners and 
developing country partners; 


e the needs to link project level performance factors to corporate goals, objectives and programme 
priorities; and 

e the need to develop a robust information system which will enable data to be aggregated and used for 
performance reporting. 


The Review team found that CIDA is aware of these challenges and substantial progress is being made to 
address these. There appears to be an acceptance of and enthusiasm for a results-oriented approach through- 
out the Agency as well as an effort to review progress at regular intervals against better defined indicators. A 
substantial training programme is being implemented to increase awareness and skills in identifying expected 
results, using indicators, collecting information and reporting. Managers in all of CIDA’s delivery modes (e.g. Mul- 
tilateral and Canadian Partnership) are looking at what a results-oriented approach would mean for them and 
developing a performance measurement framework for their work. 


The new system should enable a more coherent and consistent measurement of results across the Agency 
with more complementarity between the analysis undertaken within operational branches and by the corporate 
Performance Review Branch. The Performance Review Branch is playing an important support role in promoting 
results-based management (e.g. in developing systems, tools and support mechanisms for branches) and is now 
working closely with branch management and staff through formal and informal networks to meet the day-to-day 
needs of programme managers. 


It will of course be important that the focus on results-based management does not become a mechanistic 
management tool which itself over-simplifies the development process in the search for short-term and visible 
results. The focus must remain on doing development, not reporting on it. Analysis by CIDA’s own Policy Branch 
of the relationship between results-based management and effective development in areas such as institutional 
and capacity development, human rights and good governance, and WID and gender equality have highlighted 
potential dilemmas. Programme and project design will remain a complex process, involving the interplay of 
political, economic, social and environmental factors. Results-based management provides a framework within 
which the various stakeholders can plan, implement, evaluate and report on projects. How they do so, however, 
will necessarily have to take into account the particular context; it must involve co-operation to define outcomes 
and results, flexibility to change (as experience determines this is required because of circumstances on the 
ground) and a willingness to learn and adapt. Results-based management should not be a return to the 
“blueprint” approach to project development, but be an interactive, learning and adaptive process. 


(continued on next page) 
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(continued) 


institutional, programme and corporate levels. 


complements the Policy for Performance Review. It con- 
tains three sections: 


e achievement of results — at output, outcome 
and impact levels; 


e development factors — relevance, appropri- 
ateness, cost-effectiveness and sustainability; 
and 


* management factors — partnership, innova- 
tion and creativity, appropriate human 
resource utilisation, prudence and probity, 
and informed and timely actions. 


The Framework was first applied to bilateral 
projects and has now been adapted and expanded 
to cover the activities of the Multilateral and Cana- 
dian Partnership Branches. 


B. PERFORMANCE MONITORING 


Assessment of results is done at all levels of all 
CIDA Branches, using the Policy on Results-Based Man- 
agement and the Framework of Results and Key Success 
Factors as the basis for a more structured approach to 
undertaking and reporting on evaluations. Using les- 
sons learnt while implementing the Policy for Perform- 
ance Review and the experience of working in a 
results-based management context, the perform- 
ance review policy was updated in November 1996 
to clarify the respective roles of the corporate Per- 
formance Review Branch and other CIDA Branches. 
The Performance Review Branch is responsible for 
corporate review, including audits, evaluations and 
performance reviews of programme priorities. 
Branch Vice-Presidents and their line managers are 
responsible for performance measurement — pro- 
gramme, project and institutional monitoring, end- 
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The essence of effective results-based management in a development agency like CIDA will be the active 
involvement of stakeholders in project design (i.e. recipient authorities, target populations, Canadian partners), 
agreement on relevant indicators against which to measure progress and close monitoring of results. Only in this 
way will ownership and sustainability be encouraged and performance improved — the essential point of results- 
based management. The ability to report on results will be a secondary but no less important by-product of 
such an approach being consistently applied throughout the Agency. 


One of the principles of CIDA’s results-based management policy is simplicity. It will be important that 
systems and procedures remain practical and useful to programme managers yet be able to provide manage- 
ment information for reporting purposes. The development of an effective Agency Information System will be 
crucial to achieving the benefits of results-based management and the ability to report results at the project, 


of-project reporting, institutional assessment and 
special studies (see also Box 9). 


The Performance Review Branch has reported 
directly to the President of CIDA since 1 Octo- 
ber 1997. It is headed by a Director-General, sup- 
ported by a Director for Evaluation, a Director for 
Internal Audit and a Director for Results-based Man- 
agement, 11 professionals and four support staff. 
The Branch’s budget for 1997-98 is CS 4.3 million, 
0.3 per cent of CIDA’s total budget. Each programme 
branch has a Performance Review Officer. 


The Performance Review Branch is mandated to 
review and report on the performance of CIDA’s six 
programme priorities. Each priority is the subject of 
a performance review, following which a synthesis 
report is produced drawing together the most signif- 
icant findings and recommending improvements 
and future directions. After approval by the CIDA 
executive, these synthesis reports are available for 
general distribution. A performance review of WID/ 


Gender Equity was completed in 1996, although the ° 


management response and communication 
approach for releasing the synthesis report are still 
under consideration. A review of Basic Human 
Needs was undertaken in 1997 and a review of Infra- 
structure Services is planned for 1998. Performance 
reviews of Private Sector Development; Environ- 
ment; and Human Rights, Democracy and Good 
Governance will be conducted from 1999 to 2001. A 
performance review of Food Aid was also completed 
in 1997. As regards CIDA’s overarching poverty 
reduction policy, a one-year retrospective was pro- 
duced in October 1996 (see Chapter 2, Section B). 


All CIDA evaluation reports and Branch reports 
are available to the public on request. Evaluations 
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are also available on CD-ROM and via Internet. CIDA 
prepares an annual report on plans and priorities for 
Parliament, known as Part III of the Estimates. As 
from 1997, CIDA has complemented the information 
available on both expected and actual results by 
providing Parliament with an annual performance 
report. 


Compared to many other DAC donors, CIDA’s 
evaluation function is well developed. The DAC’s 
Principles for the Evaluation of Development Assistance set 
out six points of general guidance on the role of aid 
evaluation in the aid management process. CIDA is 
broadly in conformity with these recommendations 
as regards evaluation policy, role and responsibili- 
ties; impartiality and independence; openness and 
availability of results; application and feedback of 
results; and integration of evaluation in the planning 
process. One weak point concerns the participation 
of recipients in the evaluation process. CIDA has not 
yet conducted reviews with the full participation of 
beneficiaries. Beneficiaries do however participate 
where possible in on-going assessments and CIDA 
has conducted training programmes for recipients 
and their governments. 


C. HUMAN RESOURCE RENEWAL 


In the context of a federal programme to revital- 
ise the public sector work force, ‘‘La Reléve‘', and its 
own Corporate Renewal Plan, CIDA has been imple- 
menting a number of initiatives to develop its 
human resource base in line with its new pro- 
gramme priorities and the shift in focus from physi- 
cal infrastructure to softer sectors. This had, in par- 
ticular, to address the reality of a rapidly ageing 
workforce: about half the CIDA staff in senior posi- 
tions will be eligible for retirement within ten years. 
Key initiatives in this area include an early retire- 
ment programme, the recruitment of staff at entry, 
intermediate and senior levels, a regular cycle of 
promotion, based on competitions, and a heavy 


emphasis on training at all levels, in line with the 
requirements of CIDA’s rapidly changing programme 
portfolio. 


Although these changes took place during a 
period when CIDA was reducing the size of its 


workforce as a result of budget reductions, staff . 


morale has remained high. This is attributable both 
to sensitive and skilful handling of the situation by 
CIDA management and to the professional commit- 
ment of outgoing CIDA staff, who understood the 
critical importance of the renewal initiative for 
CIDA’s future ability to fulfil its mandate. 


D. RECENTRALISATION AND PROJECT 
SUPPORT UNITS 


In the late 1980s, CIDA moved to a decentral- 
ised aid management system, through significant 
deployment of staff to country-specific or regional 
offices overseas. This policy was reversed in 1993, 
largely due to cost considerations, and CIDA has 
now reverted to its former system whereby CIDA 
projects are managed largely from headquarters. A 
small number of CIDA staff (about 8 per cent of total 
staff strength, see Table 4) are posted to High Com- 
missions and embassies to provide assistance with 
programme identification and implementation, 
notably in countries with significant aid pro- 
grammes. The management of the local Canada 
Fund is normally entrusted to Ambassadors or High 
Commissioners. 


Following the recentralisation of its staff, CIDA 
has developed innovative means of maintaining 
close relationships with partner countries and 
organisations, exploiting all the possibilities 
afforded by new communication technology, making 
maximum use of locally-available expertise and 
despatching senior Canadian experts in support of 
specific projects. This approach is well illustrated by 
the case of South Africa (see Box 1). It can be very 


Table 4. CIDA staffing levels 
31 March 1993 31 March 1994 31 March 1995 31 March 1996 31 March 1997 
Headquarters | 078 1 068 1 054 1 033 1 058 
Abroad 161 107 106 10] 
On leave 107 112 86 101 
Seconded 16 25 17 26 
Total 1 362 1 336 1 298 1 242 1 286 


Source: CIDA 
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effective in connection with specialised projects, 
notably in some kinds of governance projects or 
where the necessary expertise is not readily availa- 
ble locally. At the same time, this approach can have 
limitations, as identified in a review of CIDA’s pro- 
gramming experience in the area of human rights 
and governance, completed in 1994, which found 
that CIDA’s work had been most effective when 
there had been a strong field presence to support 
programming. 


While not directly addressing this issue, CIDA is 
increasing its reliance on local ‘Project (or Pro- 
gramme) Support Units” to provide technical, cleri- 
cal and logistical support to projects and maintain 
regular liaison with local partners. Composed essen- 
tially of locally-hired staff, these Units are occasion- 
ally headed by CIDA staff on temporary leave from 
the Agency, which also provides CIDA with an addi- 
tional means for its staff to gain field exposure. The 
operation of Project Support Units is scheduled to 
be reviewed and evaluated in 1998. 


Over the past few years, CIDA has shifted from 
one tactic to the other as regards personnel pres- 
ence at field level. The decision to recentralise was 
based on cost considerations rather than a consid- 
ered assessment of the relative advantages of cen- 
tralised and decentralised models. If such an 
assessment were conducted today, recent adminis- 
trative reforms, most notably the streamlined con- 
tracting system, might argue in favour of a shift 
towards increased decentralisation. Although the 
current system may be appropriate in CIDA’s current 
budget environment, it is likely to show definite 
limitations in the event of a significant expansion in 
programming. CIDA could explore the scope for a 
more diversified approach to this question, and con- 
sider a greater degree of decentralisation when pro- 
gramme contents and conditions in the partner 
country warrant it (it appears that there is, de facto, a 
certain degree of flexibility along these lines, cf. the 
case of China). 


E. MAINSTREAMING OF SECTORAL EXPERTISE 


The decision to redeploy sector specialists, 
previously grouped in operational ‘‘Technical Advi- 
sory Units” to operational functions including pro- 
gramme management, represented an important 
shift in support of objective-based programming. 
This aimed to break away from a traditional sector 
focus and to harness the considerable expertise of 
CIDA’s sectoral specialists, in areas ranging from 
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infrastructure to environment, in direct support of 
CIDA’s development objectives. 


The drawback, in the form of a dilution of avail- 
able technical expertise, remains an unresolved 
issue. The introduction of “standing offer’ arrange- 
ments (see Section G below) contributes to alleviat- 
ing this constraint by providing a quick and cost- 
effective means of recruiting necessary technical 
expertise when required. However, the availability 
of in-house expertise remains essential in order to 
assess the technical qualifications of contracted 
experts. Systems of networking among technical 
experts, facilitated by improvements in communica- 
tions technology is a response to this. However, as 
in other aid agencies which are adopting similar 
approaches, the ultimate question is whether main- 
streaming or concentration proves to be the most 
effective way of harnessing professional expertise. 


These issues, which are of critical relevance to 
CIDA’s focus on project quality, will require careful 
monitoring in the future. 


F. INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


A critical requirement for the full-scale imple- 
mentation of CIDA’s results-based management 
approach is the development of an integrated infor- 
mation system allowing the recording and retrieval 
of key information regarding all aspects of on-going 
programme management. At present, however, criti- 
cal financial accounting, project management and 
other qualitative information regarding the imple- 
mentation status and performance of projects is not 
readily available in a usable form. Budget con- 
straints and accountability requirements make it all 
the more urgent to develop such a system. 


Information management renewal has been 
identified by CIDA management as a major chal- 
lenge over the next few years, requiring considera- 
ble investment in financial and human resources. In 
the short term, CIDA has devoted significant human 
resources to planning its new information system. 
The direct cost is estimated at around CS 50 million. 


CIDA expects that this significant information 
management and technology renewal project will 
result in improved access to a) more and better 
Agency information (on projects, programmes, 
results, financial and human resources and con- 
tracts), 6) specialised knowledge, and c) improved 
communications with partners and colleagues in the 
world. 
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CIDA's information renewal will be imple- 
mented in the context of the Government of 
Canada’s Financial Information Strategy, which 
requires all agencies of the government to comply 
with new financial reporting standards and specifica- 
tions by 2000. 


G. PROCUREMENT OF SERVICES: NEW 
CONTRACTING SYSTEM 


Following a wide consultation process with 
Canadian private- and voluntary-sector partners, 
CIDA has streamlined its contracting system with a 
view to increasing the transparency, speed and 
efficiency of transactions. Principal features of the 
new system, which is being implemented on a pilot 
basis over the period January 1997 to March 1998, 
include: 


e A single set of procedures for not-for-profit 
and private-sector contacts. This allows these 
two types of organisations to bid on bilateral 
contracts, or to submit project proposals for 
consideration by CIDA’s bilateral branches. In 
addition to providing equal treatment for all 
interested CIDA partners, this system allows 
voluntary organisations and private sector 
firms to combine their distinct strengths and 
resources and submit bids or project propos- 
als jointly. With respect to the supply of 
goods, competition will remain limited to the 
private sector. 


e A one-step contracting procedure, which dis- 
penses with the pre-qualification stage previ- 
ously required. This allows CIDA to select the 
“best value‘‘ proposal received (technical 
merit and cost), based on a financial and 
technical bid. CIDA procurement is subject to 
an independent bid dispute mechanism. 


“Standing Offer Arrangements” represent 
another important innovation for CIDA. This system, 
whereby a firm or individual consultant is recruited 
on a “standby basis“ to provide services as, if and 
when needed, allows CIDA ready access to specific 
technical resources not available in-house. Standing 
offers, which are normally made for a three-year 


period, are announced on an electronic tendering 


service as well as on CIDA’s Internet site. 


Within the Canadian Partnership Branch, WID 
and Gender Equity Guidelines were revised to 
require that Canadian private sector firms planning 
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to make a submission to CIDA INC undertake a gen- > 


der analysis at the feasibility-study stage and 
develop an appropriate gender equity strategy 
based on the findings. The objectives of these 
guidelines are to make gender analysis integral to 
every project and to expected results. 


H. TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION AND CAPACITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


As a result of a steady decline in large infra- 
structure projects, more and more CIDA program- 
ming has effectively taken on a “technical co- 
operation” nature, focusing on human resource and 
institutional development. 


Along with many other DAC donors, CIDA is 
increasingly moving from traditional technical co- 
operation towards the concept of capacity develop- 
ment, whereby developing country partners take the 
lead in project design and implementation. This 
poses a special challenge for CIDA in the context of 
its results-based management approach. A critical 
issue in this regard is reconciling the need to ensure 
that projects are truly owned by developing country 
partners and managed according to their own priori- 
ties, yet comply with CIDA’s own rigorous accounta- 
bility requirements. Balancing these potentially con- 
tradictory considerations requires the results-based 
management process itself to be owned by partners. 
Important challenges ahead thus include the devel- 
opment of performance indicators and monitoring 
techniques which themselves foster leadership by 
partners and directly contribute to project objec- 
tives. An internal network on capacity building/tech- 
nical co-operation operates within CIDA to promote 
collective thinking and sharing of concepts. CIDA 
plays a leading role in the Informal DAC Network on 
Technical Co-operation. 


PARTNERSHIPS IN CANADIAN DEVELOPMENT CO-OPERATION: 
POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


The Government of Canada recognises that civil 
society partners, including grassroots organisations, 
development and environmental organisations, 
churches, labour unions, professional associations 
and co-operatives, are a key source of the skills, 
know-how and technology needed to fulfil the man- 
date of the ODA programme. The extent and scope 
of collaboration between CIDA and voluntary sector 
organisations in Canada and developing countries 
remains a defining feature of Canada’s aid pro- 
gramme. During a field visit to South Africa in prepa- 
ration for this review, the Secretariat was able to 
appreciate the extent to which civil society partners 
are important for Canada’s programme (see Box 10 
which describes some examples of programming ini- 
tiatives being carried out with Canadian civil society 
partners). The Canadian voluntary sector also plays 
an essential role in mobilising the Canadian public 
in support of international development. In 1996-97, 
CIDA direct support to the voluntary (not-for-profit) 
sector accounted for 9.1 per cent of total ODA. This 
figure does not include support from the geographic 
branches. 


The last DAC Review of Canada in 1994 pointed 
to the great number and variety of instruments 
through which CIDA collaborated with non-govern- 
mental partners. This had led to administrative and 
managerial difficulties and a perceived lack of focus. 
This situation has now been rectified through a thor- 
ough re-organisation of CIDA’s partnership with civil 
society actors. 


A. FRAMEWORK FOR A RENEWED 
RELATIONSHIP 


To fulfil the commitment made in Canada in the 
World, CIDA has conducted a comprehensive consul- 
tation process — involving over 500 organisations 
across the country — to formulate a framework to 
guide its relationship with civil society partners, 
based on the principle of complementarity. This 
aimed to combine CIDA’s comparative advantage in 


the areas of institutional knowledge, technical 
expertise and co-ordination with the special 
strengths of non-governmental organisations, includ- 
ing in connection with the implementation of the 
Government of Canada’s Policy for CIDA on Human Rights, 
Democratisation and Good Governance. 


The Framework for a Renewed Relationship received 
Ministerial approval in October 1996. Its guiding 
principles include: 


e Mutual respect. While recognising that the 
voluntary sector's roles and objectives are 
broader than those of CIDA, the specific pro- 
grammes supported by CIDA are expected to 
contribute to fulfilling the mandate of 
Canada’s ODA programme. 


¢ Accountability. CIDA and voluntary organisa- 
tions recognise that together, they are 
accountable to Parliament and the Canadian 
public for reporting on initiatives on which 
they collaborate. 


¢ Participation and dialogue. CIDA seeks to 
collaborate with voluntary organisations from 
all parts of the country and all sectors of soci- 
ety and to work with organisations that 
effectively engage the Canadian public in 
Canada’s international development effort. 


In operational terms, the implementation of 
these principles involves the provision of financial 
support, on a cost-sharing basis, for programmes 
and projects conceived and implemented by Cana- 
dian voluntary organisations in close association 
with their developing country partners, and which 
fall within the mandate and priorities set for the 
ODA programme (“responsive programming”). CIDA 
also draws upon the special skills and expertise of 
voluntary sector partners in connection with the 
implementation of programmes funded through the 
geographic branches, including in the areas of food 
aid and humanitarian assistance. In this connection, 
Canadian NGOs must face the dilemmas involved 
in developing genuine partnerships with their 
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Box 10. CIDA in South Africa: Partnerships in the Field 


The CIDA bilateral programme is the main channel for Canadian development assistance to South Africa 
and addresses four priority areas: governance; human resource development; support to civil society; and 
economic development. Nearly 50 per cent of the programme supports human resource development and 
education, which the South African government has designated as a high priority area. The CIDA programme 
aims to assist South Africa with its immediate transition challenges in the post-apartheid era by providing South 
Africa with access to relevant Canadian expertise, models, best practices and lessons learnt. Projects have been 
developed in response to needs articulated by South Africans that conform to South Africa’s own development 
strategies. Participatory planning and local ownership are features of both programme- and project-level 
activities. 


The Secretariat was able to observe these essential features during a field visit to South Africa in prepara- 
tion for this review. It was clear from visits to a selection of projects that the programme is appreciated by South 
African counterparts and that CIDA is leveraging its resources to deliver high-impact development assistance. 
The programme is in harmony with the goals and principles of Shaping the 21st Century: The Contribution of 
Development Co-operation. 


Charter of Rights Project 


The Bill of Rights, enshrined in the South African constitution, shares many similarities with the 1981 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. Canadian experience since its Charter came into force has created 
legal expertise and jurisprudence of great relevance and interest to the South African legal community. The 
Charter of Rights Project is a collaborative partnership between the Canadian Bar Association and the Legal 
Resource Centre (LRC) in Johannesburg, one of South Africa's leading institutions involved in constitutional 
litigation. The project aims to contribute to the process of constitutional development in South Africa through 
strengthening the capacity of the LRC’s Constitutional Litigation Unit; building a co-operative network of South 
African constitutional lawyers with improved skills and capacity; providing skilled and sustainable litigation 
services on constitutional rights issues; and ensuring adequate access to relevant Canadian and other interna- 
tional precedents, expertise, material and resources in support of constitutional test cases. The project has a 
budget of CS 4.4 million and is\scheduled to run over four years. 


The Constitutional Litigation Unit now interacts on a regular basis with the Canadian Bar Association. As part 
of this project, each member of the Unit can train for six weeks with the Association in Canada and a two-way 
residency programme has been established for selected staff to spend three months with the other institution. 
These interchanges have formed the basis for networking opportunities useful for staff of the Unit. The networks 
established and the personal contacts made should continue after the project’s completion. The Unit can also 
benefit from advice from Canadian lawyers when preparing cases, for example through telephone conferences. 
The Constitutional Litigation Unit considers the capacity development and access to expert advice they receive 
from the Canadian Bar Association are far more useful than simply receiving a cash grant. This project is an 
example of CIDA supporting activities where Canada has a clear comparative advantage. 


Local Elections Support Project 


As part of the run-up to the first local government elections scheduled for | November 1995, an election 
information centre, known as “LOGIC”: the Local Government Information Centre, was established by the 
Institute for Democracy in South Africa (IDASA). IDASA was created in 1986 by two ex-ministers who found there 
was a need for an institute focusing on democracy which would stimulate debate and provide forums for 
discussion. In 1992, the Institute redefined its role as “assisting the success of negotiations and the transition to 
a non-racial democracy” and began to focus its work on issues which were defined as “potential obstacles to the 
transition process”; mainly in the areas of local government, education, security and economics. 


CIDA’s Local Elections Support Project provided CS 1.6 million of funding for the Local Government 
Information Centre. The Project was managed by a local steering committee which included representatives 
from the Ministries of Provincial Affairs and Constitutional Development. The Centre provided a full range of 
election-related information to the public, including via a 1-800 free telephone service which received over 
270 000 calls from both voters and election administrators. The Centre was considered highly successful and is 
now being promoted as a transferable mechanism for other elections. 


(continued on next page) 
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IDASA is working with CIDA on other projects (e.g. the Migration Policy Project) and with other donors. 
IDASA rates CIDA highly as a partner. It finds CIDA’s reporting requirements to be reasonable and appreciates 
that CIDA is clear about its own agenda. CIDA provides helpful advice but also gives IDASA enough freedom to 
get on with implementing projects. 


Civil Society Capacity Development Project 


Following the 1994 multi-racial elections in South Africa, most donors moved from channelling their aid 
through NGOs to a government-to-government approach. Consequently, some NGOs faced a funding crisis in 
the post-election period. Concerned about deteriorating civil society capacity and possible difficulties for NGOs 
to continue delivering services to the poor, CIDA asked Canadian civil society organisations to identify key 
South African NGOs which would benefit from support in the form of capacity development. Eleven sub-projects 
were developed as part of this initiative scheduled to run for three years with a budget of CS 3.2 million. 


One sub-project (with a budget of CS 500 000) concerned the NGO “Get Ahead”. Get Ahead initially had 
activities in four areas: micro finance; training; health; and social services development. Through a Canadian 
NGO, Get Ahead received support in a number of forms, including training and assistance in clarifying Get 
Ahead’s business lines and in selecting an appropriate legal structure for its activities. This resulted in the 
organisation being split into a registered company, Get Ahead Financial Services, to handle the micro-credit 
business and the Get Ahead Foundation, to support the remaining three activities. Subsequently, Get Ahead Financial 
Services received training from Canadians in micro-credit operations, however, it was felt that the course offered 
was not well adapted to the South African context and that it would have been more beneficial to fund this 
training through a South African organisation. 


While in South Africa, the Secretariat visited a selection of Get Ahead Financial Services micro-credit clients in 
Mamelodi, near Pretoria. A small hardware business is now able to provide building materials to people 
recently arrived in the township or improving their accommodation. A traditional medicine supplier uses her 
loans to pay for petrol to collect supplies, to pay trackers to find particular roots and for stock purchasing and 
working capital for the business. A small welding business specialising in window frames is now supplying the 
government and will be receiving training from the Get Ahead Foundation on government tendering requirements 
and meeting standards set by the South African Standards Board. For these clients, Get Ahead provided the 
access to credit which was vital for the development and current success of their businesses. 


tal fora. The improved openness and transparency 
evident in CIDA is appreciated by stakeholders, 
although they hope for further progress still. 


developing country counterparts, relinquishing a 
large degree of control over projects while retaining 
a high degree of accountability for their results. 


Since September 1993, with the adoption of a 


formal policy on consultation with Canadian civil B. CIDA’S VOLUNTARY SECTOR AND SPECIAL 


society stakeholders, CIDA has made consultations 
with its diverse group of civil society partners an 
integral part of its work. Consultations are held to 
discuss policy themes and Regional, Sub-Regional 
and Country Policy Frameworks and other issues of 
mutual interest. In order to ensure that consulta- 
tions are truly open, CIDA’s policy includes the pro- 
vision of financial support to ensure the participa- 
tion of essential stakeholders on the basis of 
demonstrable need. CIDA also facilitates the partici- 
pation of Canadian and developing country volun- 
tary organisations in key UN conferences and other 
important inter-governmental and non-governmen- 


PROJECTS 


Following a thorough re-organisation in 1995-96, 
CIDA’s Canadian Partnership Branch now comprises 
two divisions: the Institutional Co-operation Divi- 
sion and the NGO Division. 


The Institutional Co-operation Division pro- 
vides financial support for the programmes and 
projects initiated and managed by Canadian fund- 
raising NGOs, as well as institutions such as univer- 
sities, colleges, co-operatives, professional associa- 
tions, municipalities and unions. These projects 
must be based on collaboration with developing 
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country counterparts and demonstrate a focus on 
results related to capacity building. International 
NGOs also receive support for projects focusing on 
the “global civil society” and addressing develop- 
ment issues outside the formal UN and inter- 
governmental systems. 


The NGO Project Facility resulted in 1995 from 
the merger of 13 decentralised funds into one cen- 
tralised instrument managed by CIDA. Endowed 
with a budget of CS 14 million in 1995, it provides 
support to small- and medium-sized Canadian non- 
governmental organisations for development co- 
operation activities. CIDA’s contribution ranges from 
a minimum of CS 25 000 up to a maximum of 
CS 350 000 per year. 


C. CIDA INC 


CIDA’s Industrial Co-operation Programme, 
managed by CIDA’s Canadian Partnership Branch, 
has a mandate to harness the resources of Canada’s 
private sector to promote sustainable development 
by encouraging long-term co-operation between 
Canada’s private sector and counterparts in devel- 
oping countries. 


CIDA INC’s objective is to promote the mutu- 
ally-beneficial transfer of Canadian goods, expertise 
and technology and to promote investment by 
Canadian companies in developing countries. 
CIDA INC also encourages initiatives by Canadian 
partners to access non-Canadian sources of funding, 
thereby reducing their dependence on support from 
CIDA. This includes the provision of financial sup- 
port for joint ventures to produce goods, provide 
services, conclude licence agreements, co-produc- 
tion agreements, or other types of business 
arrangements. 


In all cases, applicants must demonstrate that 
project proposals will have sustainable economic, 
social and industrial benefits in the developing 
country and that the partner's company has the 
technical, managerial, human and financial capaci- 
ties to pursue the project in a sustainable manner. 


Projects must also comply with the Canadian Envi-— 


ronmental Assessment Act. Applicants must take 
gender issues into account in all phases of their 
projects and formulate a strategy to promote the 
participation of women in the proposed projects. 


CIDA estimates that on average, every ODA dol- 
lar contributed to Canadian firms by INC, since the 
beginning of the programme in 1978, has generated 
CS 10.88 in developing countries and CS 5.50 in 
Canada. Since its inception, CIDA INC has received 
10 866 project proposals, of which 6 439 (59 per cent) 
were approved. In 1996-97, CIDA INC accounted for 
2.1 per cent of Canada’s total ODA budget. 


D. PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


Provincial governments also play a role in 
Canada’s development co-operation programme. 
Official development assistance commitments by 
Canadian provincial governments amounted to 
CS 25 million in 1995-96 (1.0 per cent of ODA com- 
mitments in that fiscal year), CS 22 million in 1996-97 
(0.8 per cent of ODA commitments) and CS 23 mil- 
lion in 1997-98 (1.0 per cent). This assistance covers 
a range of activities including humanitarian assis- 
tance, scholarships and support through NGOs. A 
number of Canadian provinces have formed twin- 
ning arrangements with South African provinces, 
allowing exchanges to occur to the mutual benefit of 
both countries (see Box 1). 


TRADE, INVESTMENT AND AID 


A. TRADE AND INVESTMENT 
1. Trade relations with developing countries 


Canada’s trade relations are to a large extent 
determined by its proximity and ease of access to 
the world’s largest economy, the United States. 
However, Canada is seeking to diversify its trade 
relations and has negotiated free-trade agreements 
with two developing countries — Chile and Mexico. 
Efforts are also being made to increase Canada’s 
trade with fast-expanding economies in the devel- 
oping world. 

In 1996, Canada’s exports to developing coun- 
tries totalled $15.2 billion, 7.5 per cent of total Cana- 
dian exports, while the total value of imports from 
developing countries was $22.4 billion, the 
equivalent of 13.1 per cent of all imports. Develop- 
ing countries in Asia accounted for 4.7 per cent of 
Canadian exports and 7.6 per cent of imports. In 
contrast, only 0.6 per cent of Canadian exports went 
to African countries and just under | per cent of 
imports originated in Africa. 


According to the 1995 edition of the Annual 
Report on the Export of Military Goods from Canada, 
exports of military goods® to developing countries 
amounted to $162 million in 1995, or just over 
one per cent of total exports to developing coun- 
tries. Saudi Arabia received military goods to a 
value $122 million, mostly military vehicles and 
related equipment and components. Thirty-eight 
other developing countries received military goods 
from Canada in 1995. 


2. The North American Free-Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) 


More than three-quarters of Canada’s trade is 
with the United States. Trade with the United States 
has grown impressively since the Canada/ 
United States Free-Trade Agreement came into 
effect on 1 January 1989 and three-way trade 
between Canada, Mexico and the United States has 
been expanding at unprecedented rates since the 


implementation on | January 1994 of the North 
American Free-Trade Agreement (NAFTA). 


The NAFTA will result in the elimination of vir- 
tually all tariffs between Canada and Mexico by 
1 January 2003. Better access to the Mexican market 
has allowed Canadian firms to expand sales in sec- 
tors that were previously highly restricted, such as 
automotive products, financial services, trucking, 
energy and fisheries. Canadian exports have 
become more diversified, with value-added manu- 
factured products accounting for more than half of 
total exports to Mexico in 1996. Mexico is now 
Canada’s ninth largest export market and fourth larg- 
est source of imports. Export figures are thought to 
understate, perhaps by as much as 40 per cent, the 
real level of trade activity as many Canadian exports 
to Mexico transit through the United States and are 
frequently misidentified as regards their final desti- 
nation. The main categories of imports from Mexico 
are machinery and equipment, automotive products 
and industrial goods. Canada is Mexico's third larg- 
est trading partner. 


The NAFTA is creating new opportunities for 
Canadian exporters in high value-added niche mar- 
kets. For example, Canadian producers of men’s tai- 
lored suits and women’s swimwear are benefitting 
from the greater opportunities offered through the 


NAFTA. In general, implementation of the NAFTA , 


has been accompanied by advances in productivity 
and specialisation within the Canadian economy, 
greater economies of scale and improved product 
quality and cost competitiveness. It is, however, 
difficult to isolate which of these factors can be 
attributed in particular to Canada’s expanding trad- 
ing relationship with Mexico. 


The Agreement has also meant dramatic 
increases in capital flows between Canada and 
Mexico. Canada was one of the most important 
sources of new investment in Mexico in 1996. Cur- 
rent investment is concentrated in mining, banking 
and telecommunications and potential exists for fur- 
ther investment in other sectors, such as gas and 
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energy. Mexican investment in Canada remains 
small, but is growing. 


The NAFTA was designed as an outward-looking 
agreement with the potential to be expanded to 
include new members. Negotiations aimed at 
Chile’s accession to the NAFTA have been officially 
launched, but in view of a lack of Presidential fast- 
track authority in the United States for trade negoti- 
ations, Canada and Chile have completed negotia- 
tions on an interim bilateral free-trade agreement. 
The Canada/Chile Free-Trade Agreement entered 
into force on 5 July 1997 and provides for immediate 
duty-free access for 75 per cent of Canadian exports, 
the elimination of Chile’s 11 per cent import duty on 
almost all remaining industrial and resource-based 
goods over five years and better access for a range 
of agricultural products. 


3. Team Canada and trade diversification 


Nearly 40 per cent of the Canadian economy is 
dependent on trade. Just 100 companies are respon- 
sible for half of Canada’s exports and trade is 
predominantly with the United States. Such over- 
concentration in a key area of the economy is not 
considered healthy for Canada in the long run, given 
the importance of trade for further economic growth 
and employment. Consequently, efforts are being 
made to diversify Canada’s trade relations and to 
position Canadian exporters better as players in the 
global market place. The CIDA INC programme is 
one channel to encourage Canadian private sector 
investment in developing countries and provision of 
services to developing country clients. 


Under the name of “Team Canada’, four high- 
level trade missions to a range of developing coun- 
tries have been organised in recent years. These 
missions have provided participating companies 
and organisations with an opportunity to meet 
potential distributors and customers, conduct mar- 
ket research and, in many cases, obtain first-hand 
knowledge about new markets and how to break 
into them. The Team Canada missions have been 
led by the Prime Minister, accompanied by a range 
of people including provincial Premiers, federal 
ministers, mayors, representatives of educational 
institutions, captains of industry and young entre- 
preneurs. The first Team Canada mission visited 
China in 1994. Subsequent missions have been 
made to Chile (1995), India, Indonesia, Malaysia and 
Pakistan (1996) and South Korea, the Philippines 
and Thailand (1997). These missions are all consid- 
ered to have been highly successful. 


Canada is also working to expand trade oppor- | 


\ 
} 


tunities, including for its own exporters, by support- | 


ing international efforts to promote trade liberalisa- — 


tion and integrate developing countries more fully 
into the global economy. To this end, Canada is 
active in fora such as APEC and the World Trade 


| 
| 
| 


Organisation (WTO), is involved in follow-up actions © 


to the Uruguay Round negotiations and seeks to 
engage multilateral institutions more fully in these 
efforts. CIDA does not promote trade as such, but 
helps in the creation of the enabling environment. 
Examples include CIDA support for trade policy 
seminars for government officials and key private- 
sector actors in Pakistan; support for the Vietnam/ 
WTO training project, which aims to support 
Vietnam's accession to the WTO; and support to the 
Organisation of Eastern Caribbean States to 
strengthen capacity in trade policy issues, including 
legislative and regulatory obligations under the 
WTO and their implications for preparing policies on 
trade liberalisation. 


4. Canadian investments in developing countries 


The North-South Institute has made a first 
attempt to quantify the value of Canada’s invest- 
ments in developing countries.’ The North-South 
Institute estimates that Canada’s public and private 
investments (debt, equity and direct investment) in 
developing countries was of the order of $44 billion 
in 1995. The Institute estimates the annual interest, 
dividend and profit income from these investments 
was approximately $3.5 billion, which exceeds 
Canada’s ODA to developing countries in that year 
($2.1 billion). 


Criticisms have been made of the methodology 
used to produce these estimates. The North-South 
Institute acknowledges that their figures do not pre- 
sent a complete picture of transactions between 
Canada and the developing world — transactions 
such as remittances by immigrants to developing 
countries and income from investments in Canada 
by developing countries have not been taken into 
account. The North-South Institute’s estimation is 
nonetheless an interesting calculation and it is to be 
hoped that their methodology can be refined in the 
future. The point remains, however, that Canada, 
like many other donors, reaps tangible financial 
benefits from its relations with developing 
countries. 


B. TIED AID 


In 1996, two-thirds of Canadian bilateral ODA 
commitments® were tied to the procurement of 
goods and services in Canada, the remaining one 
third was untied. Canadian tied aid took the form of 
procurement limited to Canadian firms only (49 per 
cent of ODA commitments in that year), costs of 
maintaining refugees during their first year in 
Canada (11 per cent) and aid in kind, mainly food 
aid (8 per cent). Untied aid in the Canadian context 
does not necessarily mean aid contracts are open to 
international competitive bidding. Rather, Canada’s 
untied aid covered local cost financing (18 per cent 
of commitments in 1996), debt relief (12 per cent), 
budget or balance-of-payment support (1 per cent) 
and procurement authorised in all OECD countries 
and substantially all aid recipient countries (1 per 
cent). 


| Canada reviewed the question of the tying of 

aid during its review of foreign policy in 1994. The 
government decided not to make any changes to its 
policy, which had been last revised in 1988. It has 
seen tied aid as important for maintaining public 
support, protecting the aid budget and encouraging 
and helping Canadian enterprises enter new 
markets. 


Canada has a clear view of the benefits that flow 
back to Canadians through its aid programme and 
expresses this view openly. For example, CIDA’s 
1997-98 Part III Estimates state that: 


“About 70 cents out of every Canadian develop- 
ment assistance dollar was used to pay for 
Canadian goods and services. A recent study 
using Statistics Canada methodology showed 
that in 1995-96 Canadian ODA expenditures 
provided 36 000 new or ongoing jobs and led to 
contracts for 2 000 businesses, 50 universities 
and 60 colleges in Canada. These direct job 
benefits are proportionally greater than 
employment estimates attributed to Canadian 
exports because of the high labour intensity 
and Canadian content of goods and services 
utilised by CIDA.” 


[Canadian International Development Agency 1997-98 
Estimates, Part Ill, Expenditure Plan, page 38] 


TRADE, INVESTMENT AND AID 


CIDA’s Part Ill Estimates also give specific 
examples of the benefits for Canada from its Geo- 
graphic, Multilateral, Canadian Partnership and 
Countries in Transition programmes. 


While in DAC terms the degree of aid tying in 
the Canadian programme is relatively high — in the 
sense that it is Canada, rather than its development 
country partners, that determines the procurement 
source — Canada itself considers that it provides 
significant flexibility in its procurement rules, for 
example, in terms of local procurement from other 
developing countries and balance-of-payments and 
budget support. CIDA’s “untying” levels for bilateral 
assistance (other than food aid) are 50 per cent for 
least-developed countries and 33 per cent for all 
other developing countries. These limits are applied 
at the aggregate level, not for individual projects, 
which means that in practice goods and services can 
either be procured in Canada or the recipient coun- 
try. In terms of DAC definitions, such aid is not clas- 
sified untied as it is not open to procurement from 
other DAC countries. Canadian food aid, both multi- 
lateral and bilateral, is 90 per cent tied to Canadian 
sourcing. Canada’s substantial multilateral assis- 
tance is essentially untied and IDRC activities are 
untied. 


As regards the untying of aid, the Canadian 
partnerships philosophy leads strongly towards 
Canadian procurement. At the same time, the tying 
of aid impedes local ownership, involvement and 
responsibility in developing countries — which are 
now recognised, and certainly by Canada, as the 
most essential goals of development co-operation. 
Tied aid imposes extra costs on developing coun- 
tries and is inconsistent with the OECD’s advocacy 
of market approaches. While tied aid supports jobs 
in Canada, the tying of aid is not a cost-effective 
mechanism for subsidising employment, nor a pan- 
acea for export competitiveness. Other more direct 
forms of support would be more cost-effective. 
Many donors are currently reviewing their aid tying 
policies with a view to increasing untied aid. It 
would be timely for Canada to undertake an exami- 
nation of the efficiency of tied aid as a means of 
supporting employment and exports in Canada and 
of the costs and benefits of tied aid for developing 
countries receiving Canadian ODA. 
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STRUCTURE OF CANADA’S DEVELOPMENT 
CO-OPERATION PROGRAMME 


A. FUNDING 


The International Assistance Envelope is the 
main source of funding for Canada’s development 
co-operation programme. Some 95 per cent of activi- 
ties funded by the Envelope qualify for recording as 
ODA, the remainder is official aid. 


The Canadian International Development 
Agency manages the International Assistance Envel- 
ope and disburses nearly 80 per cent of Canada’s 
ODA funded from the Envelope. The Department of 
Finance disburses approximately 11 per cent, the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade allocates 
5 per cent and the International Development 
Research Centre accounts for some 4 per cent. A 
diagram displaying the various federal departments 
and organisations involved in Canada’s ODA pro- 
gramme is presented as Chart | in Chapter 2. 


In addition to activities funded through the 
International Assistance Envelope, other costs and 
expenditures qualify for recording as ODA. These 
comprise, in descending order of magnitude in the 
1997-98 fiscal year: 


¢ costs of maintaining refugees during their first 
year in Canada (which Canada has included in 
its ODA since 1993-94); 


official bilateral debt relief for debt owed to 
institutions such as the Canadian Wheat 
Board and the Export Development 
Corporation; 


¢ the imputed cost of tuition for students from 
developing countries; 


concessional financing through the Export 
Development Corporation; 


assistance by provincial governments; 


ODA-related administrative costs of some 
government departments and agencies; and 


imputed interest on advance payments. 


These other ODA items totalled CS 417 million 
in 1995-96 (16.1 per cent of total Canadian ODA in 


that fiscal year), CS 594 million in 1996-97 (21.8 per 
cent) and were estimated at CS 402 million in 
1997-98 (16.7 per cent). 


B. ORGANISATIONS 


1. Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA) 


Since the last DAC review of Canada in 
June 1994, CIDA has successively reported to four 
ministers: the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
André Ouellet (November 1993 to January 1996) and 
three Ministers for International Co-operation 
— Pierre Pettigrew (January to October 1996), 
Don Boudria (October 1996 to June 1997) and 
Diane Marleau (from June 1997). The Minister for 
International Co-operation is also Minister respon- 
sible for the Francophonie and has a seat in Cabi- 
net. Like other ministers with foreign policy portfo- 
lios, the Minister for International Co-operation is 
assisted by the Secretary of State for Asia-Pacific 
and the Secretary of State for Latin America and 
Africa. 

The Canadian International Development 
Agency is headed by a President, an appointment at 
the Deputy Minister (Permanent Secretary) level. 


The President is supported by eight Vice-Presidents © 


who, together with the Directors-General for Com- 
munications and Performance Review, manage 
CIDA’s seven business lines: Geographic (divided 
between three Vice-Presidents); Multilateral; Cana- 
dian Partnership; Countries in Transition; Communi- 
cations; Policy; and Human Resources and Corpo- 
rate Services. CIDA’s current organisational structure 
is presented in Chart 2. 


The Geographic programme is CIDA’s largest 
business line, absorbing 42.5 per cent of CIDA ODA 
funding for 1997-98. The programme's objective is to 
support sustainable development and poverty 
reduction by undertaking development programmes 
in keeping with the needs of developing countries, 
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the purpose and priorities of the ODA programme 
and Canada’s foreign policy interests. The pro- 
gramme is divided between three branches — Africa 
and Middle East, which received 18.7 per cent of 
CIDA’s funding; Asia, which received 15.4 per cent 
and Americas, 8.4 per cent. Almost 70 per cent of 
CIDA’s Geographic programme focuses on low- 
income countries, with about three-quarters concen- 
trated on 28 countries. 


The second largest business line is the Multilat- 
eral programme, which received one-third of CIDA’s 
1997-98 funding. Its objectives are, first, to promote 
effective global and multilateral development 
approaches which reduce poverty, enhance human 
security and expand prosperity and, secondly, to 
ensure that Canadian humanitarian assistance and 
food aid to developing countries are appropriate, 
timely and effective. Canada contributes funds to 
the UN development programmes and humanitarian 
assistance organisations, the World Bank and the 
regional development banks - the African, Asian, 
Caribbean and Inter-American Development 
Banks — as part of CIDA’s Multilateral programme. In 
consultation with DFAIT and the Department of 
Finance, CIDA is responsible for the daily monitor- 
ing and management of Canada’s interests in these 
institutions, on behalf of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 


STRUCTURE OF CANADA’S DEVELOPMENT CO-OPERATION PROGRAMME 


The objective of the Canadian Partnership pro- 
gramme is to promote mutually-beneficial partner- 
ships between Canadian and developing-country 
organisations to support sustainable development 
and reduce poverty in the developing world. This 
programme, which covers NGOs, non-governmental 
institutions (such as universities, colleges, profes- 
sional associations, unions and co-operatives) and 
private-sector partners, received 16.3 per cent of 
CIDA ODA funding in 1997-98. 


The Countries in Transition programme (see 
Box I1) accounted for 5.8 per cent of 1997-98 
funding. 


The remaining three business lines were allo- 
cated small shares of CIDA’s 1997-98 funding. The 
Communications Branch’s objective is to improve 
public awareness of, and support for, the work of the 
Canadian co-operation programme and develop- 
ment partners (see Box 12). The Policy Branch aims 
to develop and recommend policies, expert advice 
and strategic plans in the area of sustainable devel- 
opment and to provide development information 
resources to CIDA. Corporate Services ensure that 
the Agency has the necessary support for the 
efficient and effective achievement of the interna- 
tional development assistance programme objec- 
tives within the framework of federal government 
policies, procedures and controls. 


Box 11. 


e to assist the transition to market economies; 


operation with those countries will be wound down. 


Assistance to Countries in Transition 


The Countries in Transition programme began in 1989, with projects in Hungary and Poland, and has 
developed quickly since then. Responsibility for the programme was transferred from DFAIT to CIDA in 1995. 
Today, the programme covers some 26 countries in all. In 1996, 13.5 per cent of Canada’s assistance to Countries 
in Transition was eligible for recording as ODA, the remainder was official aid. 


Reflecting the Canadian government's foreign policy priorities, as set out in Canada in the World, the 
programme mission is to support democratic development and economic liberalisation in Central and Eastern 
Europe by building mutually beneficial partnerships. Within the overall framework of promoting Canadian global 
interests and security, including nuclear safety, the programme objectives are: 


¢ to facilitate Canadian trade and investment links with the region; and 
e to encourage good governance, democracy and adherence to international norms. 


The programme is characterised by a large number of small, short-term actions and so is flexible and 
responsive to changing circumstances. CIDA has prepared country programme strategies, including specially 
tailored technical co-operation programmes, for 11 CEECs: the Czech Republic, Estonia, Hungary, Kazakstan, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Romania, Russia, the Slovak Republic and Ukraine. It is expected that, within the next 
five years, as the links between Canada and the Czech Republic, Hungary and Poland become increasingly 
characterised by conventional trade, economic and cultural relationships, CIDA’s programme of technical co- 
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Box 12. Public Opinion, Information and Development Education 


Canadian public support for aid has been described as “‘strong but soft”. Opinion polling suggests that over 
50 per cent of Canadians are strongly in favour of Canada’s aid programme while a third are relatively neutral. 
Only ten per cent of Canadians oppose the programme. Support is stronger among young and better-educated 
Canadians. 


Altruism and solidarity figure high among the principal factors driving Canadian opinion on aid. This 
translates into strong support for the provision of relief to victims of natural or human-induced disasters. Media 
attention on humanitarian crises contributes to the special interest in this aspect of the aid programme. 


At the same time, a two-thirds majority place a higher priority on resolving Canada’s fiscal problems than on 
improving the lives of the poor overseas. In the context of a difficult budgetary situation, with reductions in 
many domestic social programmes and concern over unemployment and Canada’s national unity, issues relating 
to international development have elicited comparatively little public debate. The Canadian government's high- 
profile international initiatives in areas such as land mines and child labour have also tended to focus attention 
on a narrow set of issues, to the detriment of a wider debate on development challenges. 


Other factors reducing support for development co-operation include a belief that aid does not reach its 
intended beneficiaries and an overestimation of the actual level of resources devoted by Canada to develop- 
ment co-operation. 


CIDA’s efforts in the area of public information include the dissemination of success stories, through the 
electronic and printed press. Examples include the ‘‘Heritage Minute”, a one-minute television spot featuring 
the success of a Canadian-designed water pump, and the placement of inserts in such popular publications as 
Homemakers, Madame au Foyer, Maclean's and L’Actualité. CIDA makes use of new technologies such as Internet and 
CD-ROM to deliver its messages and works with partners to multiply opportunities. Senior CIDA officials also 
take part in direct outreach activities, focusing on local decision-makers and community and business partners. 


2. Department of Finance 


The Department of Finance is responsible for 
Canada’s participation in the Bretton Woods institu- 
tions — the IMF and the World Bank — as well as the 
Paris Club and the European Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. The Minister for Finance’s 
annual report to Parliament on Canada’s involve- 
ment in the Bretton Woods institutions is published 
as the Report on Operations under the Bretton Woods and 
Related Agreements Act. 


3. Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade (DFAIT) 


Canada in the World describes the role of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and International 
Trade as providing “leadership in helping to ensure 
the greatest possible coherence and synergy over 
the full range of the Government’s international 
activities’. The Department's top structure and the 
organisation of the Global and Security Policy 
Branch, which includes the Global and Human 
Issues Bureau created in 1995, and the Trade 
and Economic Policy Branch, are presented in 
Chart 3. 


In addition to its policy co-ordination role, 
DFAIT undertakes development co-operation activi- 
ties on its own account. DFAIT is responsible for 
certain grants and contributions to international 
organisations and the ODA-eligible costs related to 
Summits of the Francophonie. DFAIT manages the 
Canadian Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellow- 
ship Plan, which provides scholarships to students 
from Commonwealth countries, 46 of which are 
developing countries. While DFAIT is no longer 
involved in the delivery of Canada’s assistance pro- 
gramme to CEECs, it retains broad policy responsi- 
bility in this area. 


4. International Development Research 
Centre (IDRC) 


The International Development Research Cen- 
tre is a public corporation created by the Canadian 
Parliament in 1970 to initiate, encourage, support 
and conduct research into the problems of the 
developing regions of the world. It has an interna- 
tional Board of Governors and submits an annual 
report to Parliament through the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The Centre defines its mission as empower- 
ment through knowledge and provides most of its 
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support to researchers and policy makers in devel- 
oping countries. 


The 1997-98 budget appropriation for IDRC was 
CS 88.1 million, down from CS 96.1 million in 
1996-97. On 31 March 1996, IDRC had a total staff of 
423 at its headquarters in Ottawa and regional 
offices in Cairo, Dakar, Johannesburg, Montevideo, 
Nairobi, New Delhi and Singapore — 103 of these 
were hired locally by the regional offices. 


The IDRC’s grant from the Canadian govern- 
ment has been reduced by more than 30 per cent 
over the last seven years. The Centre has conse- 
quently had to explore new ways of operating and 
obtaining finance (see Box 13). The IDRC has estab- 
lished a business development office to promote 
cofinancing arrangements with other donors and the 
private sector and has been successful in attracting 
around CS 20 million in external funding annually 
— the equivalent of an increase in resources of more 
than one-fifth. 


Since 1993, the IDRC’s programme priorities 
have no longer been defined in sectoral terms, but 
in terms of six strategic development themes: food 
security; equity in natural resource use; biodiversity 
conservation; sustainable employment; strategies 
and policies for healthy societies; and information 
and communication, with work in this last area both 
complementing and supporting the five other 
themes. During 1997-2000, IDRC is pursuing these 
themes through 15 programme initiatives, each con- 
sisting of a network of research institutions focused 
on particular knowledge gaps, connected among 
themselves and with other relevant knowledge com- 
munities. This includes a programme on 
peacebuilding and reconstruction which supports 


Box 13. 


A New Approach to IDRC Programme Delivery 


A sharp reduction in the IDRC’s level of funding from the Canadian government has encouraged the Centre 
to explore alternative ways of undertaking its programmes. As a result, the delivery of many IDRC activities is 
now linked to a Secretariat, often housed within the Centre but overseen by an independent governing board 
who ensure that the appropriate research agenda is being pursued and that donor funds are being used 
efficiently. Ideally, these Secretariats will become self-sustaining and independent and ‘spin-off’ from the 
IDRC. This has already occurred in several instances. In April 1997, the IDRC had 13 secretariats in operation. 


An example of an IDRC cofinanced Secretariat is the Bellanet initiative. Bellanet focuses on the use of 
information technology to achieve greater donor efficiency and effectiveness, using Internet as the workspace for 
donor collaboration and project co-operation. The Bellanet Secretariat receives funding from CIDA; IDRC; the 
Dutch Directorate-General for International Co-operation; the MacArthur Foundation; the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion; the Swedish International Development Co-operation Agency; and the UN Development Programme. 
Further information on this initiative may be obtained from the Bellanet web site at http://www.bellanet.org. 


applied research in developing countries that can 
play a critical role in the development of analytical 
tools and can provide guidance on policy and action 
appropriate to a country’s specific situation. 


5. International Centre for Human Rights 
and Democratic Development (ICHRDD) 


The International Centre for Human Rights and 
Democratic Development is a public corporation 
created by the Canadian Parliament in 1988. Its man- 
date is to defend and promote the rights and free- 
doms enshrined in the International Bill of Human 
Rights and to encourage the development of demo- 
cratic societies. It has an international Board of 
Directors and submits an annual report to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
ICHRDD views itself as an activist organisation and 
seeks to fulfil its mandate by providing financial, 
political and technical support to front-line organisa- 
tions and by speaking out about human rights 
abuses and advocating policies to reduce their 
incidence. 


The Centre receives its funding through CIDA. 
For 1997-98, the Centre’s appropriation is CS 4.6 mil- 
lion as compared to CS 5.0 million in previous fiscal 
years. 


With a view to strengthening its impact and 
efficiency, the ICHRDD has undergone a period of 
strategic reflection. This led to the decision to re- 
orient programmes away from 13 core countries in 
favour of a thematic approach, emphasizing four 
areas: women’s rights as human rights; justice, rule 
of law and democratisation; trade investment and 
human rights; and indigenous rights. 


6. Export Development Corporation 


The Export Development Corporation is a 
crown corporation reporting to Parliament through 
the Minister for International Trade. It supplies a 
wide range of financial and risk management ser- 
vices including concessional export financing for 
commercial sales in developing countries that are 
not deemed to be creditworthy for other financing 
from the Corporation. For 1997-98, the Corporation 
has committed CS 34 million for concessional export 
financing. On rare occasions and in collaboration 
with CIDA, the Corporation also offers associated 
financing. Both Canada’s concessional export finan- 
cing and associated financing meet the key Helsinki 
package tests. 
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7. Other departments and agencies 


A number of other federal government depart- 
ments and agencies administer small portions of 
Canada’s development co-operation programme. 
The Department of Public Works and Government 
Services manages funding related to mandatory ser- 
vices such as acquisitions, transport management 
and major Crown projects. Funding in 1997-98 
amounted to CS 2.1 million. Heritage Canada is 
responsible for the extension of TV5 activities in 
Latin America and the Caribbean (1997-98 funding of 
CS 0.2 million). Human Resources Development 
Canada, Environment Canada and the Departments 
of Justice, Agriculture and Health are also involved 
in the delivery of Canada’s ODA programme. 
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BASIC PROFILES OF CANADIAN PROGRAMME 


: 
CANADA 


ODNNG = + thes 199 


Current (USS m) 1 795 
Constant (1995 USS m) 1 761 
In Canadian Dollars (million) 2 449 
ODA/GNP 0.32 % 
Bilateral share 76 % 


| Net Official Aid (OA) . 
Current (USS m) 181 


Top ten recipients _ 
Poland (OA) 
Egypt 

China 
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Change 
1996/95 
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Gross bilateral ODA, 1995-96 average, unless otherwise shown 
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A. ODA VOLUME AND OUTLOOK 


Successive reductions in budget allocations for 
development assistance mean that although Canada 
still provides a significant ODA programme, it can no 
longer count itself among the most generous of DAC 
donors. Canada’s ODA expressed as a share of gross 
national product was 0.32 per cent in 1996 (see 
Table 5), its lowest point in 30 years. Canada’s ODA/ 
GNP ratio remained above the DAC average 
(0.25 per cent) but was below the average country 
effort (unweighted average) of DAC Members 
(0.40 per cent). Its ratio was above the average for 
G7 countries (0.22 per cent) but half the average 
effort of the “like-minded” countries (0.64 per cent). 


As reported in the last DAC Review, in 1993, Canada 
was the seventh most generous donor among the 
21 DAC Member countries, but has now fallen 
to eleventh position in terms of the ODA/GNP 
ratio. 


Canadian net disbursements of ODA fell to 
S1 795 million in 1996, a decline in real terms of 
14.8 per cent from the 1995 level of $2 067 million. 
Official development assistance has fallen in real 
terms each year since 1993 (see Figure 1). In 1996, 
Canada was the ninth largest donor among 
DAC Member countries in terms of absolute aid 
volumes. 
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Table 5. Main ODA volume indicators | 


| 
[i eee CC (COCi(UCOCOtC ae 


i) Disbursements and commitments 


Two-year averages over ten-year period 


1985/86 1990/91 1995/96 


ODA net disbursements 


Current prices and exchange rates 


(S million) 1 663 DSB) 1 931 2750 2 067 1 795 
Bilateral 1 026 1 740 I S374 ] 423 1 385 350 
Multilateral 637 797 560 827 682 439 
1995 prices and exchange rates 
(S million) 2 bz 2 268 1914 2 276 2 067 1 761 
Bilateral | 328 IP 555 1 358 1 440 1 385 1 330 
Multilateral 825 WAS 556 837 682 43] 
National currency 
(CS million) 2 29) 2933 2 643 3 OWE De SST 2 449 
Bilateral I) 283 2 O11 1 876 ] 943 1 901 1 850 
Multilateral 878 922 767 1 129 936 599 
GNP ratios (%) 0.49 0.45 0.35 0.43 0.38 0.32 
Bilateral 0.30 0.31 Op ORT; 0.25 0.24 
Multilateral 0.19 0.14 0.10 0.16 Or 0.08 


ODA commitments 


Current prices and exchange rates 


(S million) ao 2 655 2 224 2 110 2 240 2 207 
Bilateral lS Ik 7Ae577 Il 5yg38! 1 356 1 620 1 547 
Multilateral 595 868 640 754 620 661 
GNP ratios (%) 0.52 0.47 0.40 0.40 0.41 0.39 
Bilateral 0.34 0.32 0.28 0.26 0.30 Oz 
Multilateral 0.17 OWS 0.11 0.14 0.11 0.12 


ii) Average annual growth rates of ODA disbursements in real terms 


For reference: Total DAC 


1985/86- 1990/9 1- 1985/86- 
1990/91 1995/96 1995/96 1985/86- 1990/9 1 - 1985/86- 
1990/91 1995/96 1995/96 
Percentages 
Total ODA 1.0 3.3 —1.2 3.1 —3.2 -0.1 
Bilateral 3.2 —2.7 0.2 Ba —4.0 -0.2 
Multilateral —2.9 —48 3.9 La —1.2 0.2 
For reference: 
GNP growth in real terms DG If DY 3.4 2.4 2.9 


1994 1995 1996 
1985/86 1990/91 1995/96 


Total ODA 
Bilateral 
Multilateral 


Gross national product 


Source : OECD. 


The decrease in ODA volume in 1996 can be 
partially explained by fact that Canada’s annual con- 
tribution to IDA fell outside the 1996 calendar year 
- the contribution for the 1995-96 fiscal year (1 April 
to 31 March) was made on 30 November 1995, while 
the 1996-97 contribution occurred on 12 March 1997. 
Had this second contribution taken place in 1996, 
Canada’s ODA would have been some $159 million 
larger, i.e. approximately $1 954 million. Should the 
997-98 IDA contribution also occur during the 1997 
alendar year, Canada’s 1997 ODA volume will be 
uoyed up by having two IDA contributions in the 
ame year and the projected further decline in ODA 
ill appear less severe than expected. 


B. COMPOSITION AND SECTORAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF AID 


A feature of the Canadian programme is its 
strong support to multilateral institutions. Canada 
has traditionally devoted a higher share of its ODA 
to multilateral contributions than the DAC average 
(see Table 6), although in 1996 this was not the case, 
partially because of the timing of IDA contributions. 
Canada was a strong supporter of the World Food 
Programme (two-year average of 6.6 per cent of total 
net ODA in 1990/91) and the regional development 
banks (4.9 per cent in 1990/91), but the share of 
Canadian ODA directed to these institutions has 
fallen in recent years (World Food Programme: 
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3.8 per cent in 1996 and regional development 
banks: 2.0 per cent in 1996). Multilateral contribu- 
tions have been disproportionately affected by the 
decline in Canadian ODA, falling at an annual aver- 
age rate of 4.8 per cent in real terms between 
1990/91 and 1995/96. 


As regards bilateral ODA, the largest compo- 
nents are project and programme aid (20.8 per cent 
of total net ODA in 1996) and technical co-operation 
(18.4 per cent). Bilateral food aid is decreasing, but 
at 4.6 per cent in 1996 is still about twice the DAC 
average. Emergency aid has become a large share 
since 1993, following Canada’s decision to include as 
part of its ODA the costs of maintaining refugees 
(such as food, shelter and training costs) during their 
first year in the country (see Table 7). At 10.1 per 
cent of total net ODA in 1996, support to NGOs is 
another large share of the Canadian programme, as 
compared to the DAC average of around 2.0 per 
cent. No associated financing has been offered 
since 1992. 


Table 8 shows the sectoral distribution of 
Canada’s ODA. The trend over the last decade has 
been a shift from production sectors — agriculture, 
forestry, fishing and mining — to social infrastructure 
and services, especially actions to develop govern- 
ment and civil society, and multisector projects. 
Declines in commodity aid and general programme 
assistance have been off set by increases in the 


Table 6. Share of total ODA net disbursements to multilateral agencies 
Percentages 


Canada 


Total DAC (including contributions to EC) 
Total DAC (excluding contributions to EC) 


Table 7. 


Costs reported of maintaining refugees during their first year in Canada 


(S million) 


ODAVGNP ratio (percentages) 
Including costs of maintaining refugees 


Excluding costs of maintaining refugees 


1993 1994 1995 1996 
32.4 36.8 33.0 24.5 
BOs 30.2 31.1 29 
DY Doe? 22.0 2Mall 


The effect of the inclusion of refugee costs on Canada’s ODA 


1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
0 183.7 153.2 WD 120.0 
0.46 0.45 0.43 0.38 022 


0.46 0.42 0.40 0.36 0.30 
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Table 8. 


1985/86 
S million 


Social infrastructure and services 
Education 
Health 
Population programmes 
Water supply and sanitation 


Government and civil society 12 
Other social infrastructure and services 19 
Economic infrastructure and services 169 
Transport and storage 92 
Communications 20 
Energy 5] 
Banking and financial services 6 


Business and other services - 


Production sectors 312 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing 221 
Industry, mining and construction 9) 

— Industry 6 
— Mining 85 
— Construction 0 
Trade and tourism | 
— Trade 0 
— Tourism 0 
Other = 

Multisector 33 

Total sector allocable 696 

Commodity aid and general programme 
assistance 226 

Action relating to debt 2 

Emergency assistance 4] 

Administrative costs of donors 77 

Support to NGOs ISL 

Unallocated 17 

Total 


share of ODA for debt forgiveness and emergency 
assistance. 


C. FINANCIAL TERMS AND DEBT 
FORGIVENESS 


In response to the growing debt problem of 
developing countries, Canada now has an all-grants 
programme. Most ODA loans have been resched- 
uled or forgiven. Canada encourages the immediate 
forgiveness of all remaining ODA debt owed by 
heavily-indebted poor countries to Paris Club credi- 
tors and urges other donors to provide future ODA 
to HIPC countries in grant or near-grant form. 


Among developing countries, Egypt has been 
the main beneficiary of Canadian debt forgiveness 
actions since the last DAC Review. In 1993, Canada 


Distribution of bilateral ODA commitments by major purposes 


1995/96 For reference: 
Total DAC 
ie % of a % of 1994/95 
$ million total S-million total % of total 


0.1 

1.9 
1.0 19 IL. 97 6.1 2 
1.6 38 | 60 BLO 4.3 
14.4 224 12.5 184 11.6 22.6 
eo) 56 Ball 71 45 98 
Le 63 35) 20 Iss 1.6 
4.3 D1 29 D1 32 9.0 
0.5 l 0.0 31 2.0 0.6 
= 54 3.0 11 0.7 1.6 
26.6 256 14.3 106 6.7 10.6 
18.8 52 8.5 64 4.0 7.4 
7.8 101 5.6 42 2 7, 
0.5 Si Bg 36 2.2 ie 
UP 2 0.1 6 0.4 0.2 
0.0 8 0.4 0 0.0 0.1 
0.1 3 0.1 l 0.0 iy”? 
0.0 l 0.1 0 0.0 0.6 
0.0 l 0.1 0 0.0 0.1 
= 0 0.0 0 0.0 0.2 
2.8 68 3.8 142 9.0 4.5 
59.2 839 46.9 816 51.6 66.6 
Loy 280 15.7 140 8.8 6.7 
0.1 2 0.1 127 8.0 5) 
3.5 65 Bell 170 10.7 De 
6.6 17] 96 li 7.4 47 
10.0 26] 14.6 190 12.0 1.0 
1.4 168 94 24 eS 6.4 


forgave $43 million of debt owed by Egypt, followed 
by a further $56 million in 1995 and $96 million in 
1996. Together, these actions account for over 80 per 
cent of net Canadian ODA to Egypt since 1993 and 
represent nearly half the developing country debt 
forgiven by Canada during the same period. Several 
Latin American and Caribbean countries have 
received debt forgiveness in recent years, most 
notably Jamaica ($72 million in 1993), Guyana 
(S29 million in 1993) and Barbados ($18 million in 
1993). Seven Latin American countries have also 
benefited from debt reduction to a total value of 
$110 million (as at the end of 1996) as a result of the 
1992 Latin American Debt Conversion Initiative. In 
sub-Saharan Africa, Tanzania had $17 million of debt 
forgiven in 1995, Céte d'Ivoire had $14 million for- 
given in 1995 and an additional $12 million in 1996, 


Table 9. 


Canadian NGOs 

Food aid through Canadian NGOs 

International NGOs 

Scholarships 

Imputed student costs 

Imputed interest on advance payments 

Costs of maintaining refugees during their first year in Canada 
Public awareness 

Administrative costs 

Miscellaneous 


TOTAL GEOGRAPHICALLY UNALLOCATED 


pource ; CIDA. 


BASIC PROFILES OF CANADIAN PROGRAMME 


Geographically unallocated ODA 


1995 1996 
174.8 153.4 
82.6 10.8 
19.5 28.0 
el 14.3 
50.0 47.7 
33 Bhs 

3 ies, 120.0 
31,33 Sy 
114.0 | a, 
Dil.O) 47.5 
629.0 542.8 


while $13 million of debt owed by Zambia was for- 
given in 1995. 


D. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


Canada in the World commits Canada to continu- 
ing to provide most of its ODA to low-income coun- 
tries, to devote the highest share of resources to 
Africa and to focus efforts on a limited number of 
countries. These commitments replace the former 
planning framework for Canadian ODA, specified in 
the 1988 strategy Sharing our Future, which included 
the objectives of directing 65 per cent of bilateral 
assistance to Commonwealth and Francophone 
developing countries, providing 75 per cent of bilat- 
eral aid to low-income and small island states and 
concentrating 75 per cent of bilateral aid on 30 coun- 
tries or regional groupings. 


A large share of Canada’s ODA is reported to 
the Secretariat as ‘‘unspecified” (in 1995/96, 
one third of total gross ODA disbursements was 
bilateral aid not allocated to a particular recipient 
country or region). The uses of Canada’s geographi- 
cally unallocated ODA are shown in Table 9. Canada 
would be able to report the first three items in the 
table by country, but present reporting arrange- 
ments do not allow for this. 


In 1995/96, half of Canada’s net disbursements 
of bilateral ODA were reported allocated to particu- 
lar recipients. Of this, 61.6 per cent was directed to 
low-income countries and 51.4 per cent benefited 
countries in Africa. Egypt, China, Bangladesh, Ghana 
and Haiti were the principal beneficiaries of Cana- 
dian ODA in 1995/96 and received collectively 
31.4 per cent of allocable bilateral assistance (see 
Table 10). The 20 largest beneficiaries in those years 
(13 of which were low-income countries and 


10 African) received two-thirds of Canada’s bilateral 
aid, the same share as in 1990/91 but lower than the 
share in 1985/86. In 1995/96, a total of 124 countries 
received development assistance from Canada. 


E. OFFICIAL AID 


Net disbursements of Canadian official aid to 
countries and territories on Part II of the DAC List of 
aid recipients? amounted to $181 million in 1996, 
corresponding to 0.03 per cent of GNP. Canada’s OA 
has fluctuated over recent years, due to some large 
debt forgiveness actions. Canada has forgiven a sig- 
nificant part of the interest due on export credits 
extended to Poland by the Export Development 
Corporation and the Canadian Wheat Board: 
S180 million in 1992, $152 million in 1995 and 
$127 million in 1996. These actions make Poland the 
largest beneficiary of Canadian OA. Other major 
recipients of OA have been Russia ($13 million in 
1996) and Ukraine ($14 million in 1996). Canadian 
OA also includes annual disbursements of around 
$25 million to the European Bank for Reconstruction 


and Development, although no contribution fell dur- 


ing the 1996 calendar year. 


F. AID REPORTING 


Canada is a model contributor to the Creditor 
Reporting System, in terms of the quality, accuracy 
and timeliness of processing transactions. On 
numerous occasions, the close collaboration that has 
developed between CIDA and the OECD Secretariat 
has resulted in improvements to statistical systems, 
as well as clarification and simplification of proce- 
dures. To fulfil its reporting obligations, Canada allo- 
cates about two person years for reporting on its 
development co-operation programme. 
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NOTES 


The North-South Institute is an independent, non- 
profit corporation providing research on relations 
between industrialised and developing countries. 


The Conference Board of Canada is an independent 
applied research organisation providing information and 
analysis on economic, management and public policy 
issues. 


Assuming constant GNP growth at current rates: 
around 3.5 per cent each year in real terms or approxi- 
mately 5 per cent in nominal terms. 


See OECD Economic Surveys, Canada 1996-97, page 4. 


IDRC was given special responsibilities at the Rio de 
Janeiro conference for assisting developing countries in 
follow-up to Agenda 21. This led to significant changes 
in the Centre’s programming and reinforced its global 
role in promoting sustainable and equitable develop- 
ment through research. 


DESCRIPTION OF KEY TERMS 


“Military goods” are defined as goods specifically 
designed or adapted for military use and controlled 
under Group 2 (Munitions) of Canada’s Export Control 
List. 


See Canadian Development Report 1996-97, The North- 
South Institute, page 4. 


DAC Members have agreed that administrative costs 
and technical co-operation expenditure should be dis- 
regarded in assessing the share of ODA which is tied, 
partially tied or untied. 


Part Il of the DAC list of aid recipients comprises the 
more advanced Central and Eastern European Coun- 
tries and New Independent States of the former Soviet 
Union (CEECs/NIS), and the more advanced developing 
countries and territories. 
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PRESS RELEASE OF THE DAC AID REVIEW OF CANADA 


The Canadian Government’s foreign policy 
statement, Canada in the World, reaffirmed Canada’s 
commitment to play an active role in international 
efforts towards global peace and prosperity and set 
out a range of ambitious goals for its development 
co-operation programme. Canada’s co-sponsorship 
of the Global Knowledge Conference in Toronto in 
June 1997 was evidence of the energy and innova- 
tiveness of this commitment applied to the chal- 
lenges of development co-operation. Canada is also 
playing an active role on other parts of the evolving 
international agenda for development partnerships. 


The reach and depth of Canada’s international 
involvement — clearly rooted in the country’s values, 
interests and capabilities - have not been matched 
by commensurate levels of resources allocated for 
development co-operation in recent years. To 
respond to the domestic public debt burden, the 
government instituted public sector expenditure 
cuts, including international assistance programmes. 
Canada’s official development assistance (ODA) has 
declined significantly, from an average of approxi- 
mately 0.45 per cent of gross national product (GNP) 
at the beginning of the 1990s to 0.32 per cent in 
1996, its lowest point in 30 years, and it is projected 
to fall still further by 1998-99, to below 0.30 per cent. 


The government’s intentions with regard to 
future funding levels for Canada’s international 
assistance will be announced in early 1998 when the 
Minister of Finance tables the federal budget in Par- 
liament. As the government has restored stability to 
its fiscal situation, this will be a critical moment for 
the future of Canada’s ODA programme, and for 
Canada’s valued international role. 


James Michel, Chair of the Development Assis- 
tance Committee (DAC), who presided at the DAC’s 
regular triennial peer review of the development co- 
operation of Canada, summarised the DAC Peer 
Review of Canada: 


¢ The Committee noted that the priorities set 
in 1995 for Canada’s development assistance 
programme — basic human needs; gender 


equity; infrastructure services; human rights, 
democracy, good governance; private sector 
development; and the environment —- are 
matched closely by the common strategy 
document Shaping the 21st Century: The Contri- 
bution of Development Co-operation, adopted by 
DAC Members in May 1996 in the develop- 
ment of which Canada played an active role. 


The Committee appreciated Canada’s 
emphasis on formulating coherent responses 
to current and future global challenges, and 
the high ‘degree of inter-departmental co- 
ordination taking place in policy formulation 
in the area of trade and other important pol- 
icy areas affecting development. Institutions 
such as the International Development 
Research Centre (IDRC), the International 
Centre for Human Rights and Democratic 
Development (ICHRDD) and the Interna- 
tional Institute for Sustainable Develop- 
ment (IISD) provide a range of special devel- 
opment contributions over and beyond the 
purely governmental mechanisms. 


The Committee appreciated the steps being 
made by the Canadian International Devel- 
opment Agency (CIDA) to build the human 
rights and governance dimension into its pro- 


gramme priorities and, with the Department. 


of Foreign Affairs and International Trade, to 
create a new structure for rapid responses to 
conflict and emergency situations in develop- 
ing countries, drawing in the expertise of 
NGOs. Major foreign policy initiatives (as in 
the piloting of the new treaty banning anti- 
personnel landmines) are also making nota- 
ble contributions. 


The reductions in ODA raise concerns about 
Canada’s ability to meet expectations, both 
at home and internationally. A growing range 
of goals, together with Canada’s involvement 
in a large array of issues and with a wide 
range of partners and multilateral organisa- 
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tions, also brings into sharper focus the issue 
of the dispersion of Canadian efforts, a con- 
cern the Committee had already raised in 
previous reviews. 


The Committee commended the comprehen- 
sive and thorough renewal process being 
undertaken by the CIDA to equip the Agency 
with the necessary human resources and 
institutional structures to tackle its ambitious 
mission. CIDA is among the pioneers in the 
DAC in redirecting its programmes from a 
traditional sector-focus to a theme-based 
approach, with a concentration on actual 
results rather than inputs. These promising 
efforts will deserve careful monitoring (and 
upgrading of information systems) and 
should yield valuable lessons for other 
donors facing similar challenges. 


Like many DAC donor agencies, CIDA must 
reconcile the needs and primary responsibili- 
ties of developing country partners with the 
demanding accountability criteria required 
by the Government and public of Canada. 
Efforts are being launched in the DAC to 
explore how to resolve these issues. 


CIDA also has to respond to the multiple 
objectives and interests of CIDA’s Canadian 
partners, both in the voluntary and private 


sectors. Canada’s extensive use of tied aid 
illustrates this tension. As part of the Cana- 
dian government's overall concern with 
accountability and the impact of public 
expenditures, there would seem to be a 
strong case for Canada, like other donors, to 
re-examine the efficiency of tied aid in rela- 
tion to other means of promoting competitive 
exports and employment at home. 


e The Committee also raised questions regard- 
ing the re-centralisation of aid management 
by Canada following a major decentralisation 
initiative some years earlier. A number of 
other DAC Members are finding that the 
demands of improved field-based partner- 
ships and donor co-ordination in developing 
countries, notably in complex areas such as 
poverty reduction and governance, call for a 
strengthened field presence. 


e Canada has significantly improved the orien- 
tation of its food aid which is now targeted 
towards reducing poverty and malnutrition, 
notably among women and children. 


Mr John M. Robinson, Vice President, Policy, 
Canadian International Development Agency, led 
the Delegation of Canada to the review session. The 
Netherlands and New Zealand were the examining 
countries. 
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DESCRIPTION OF KEY TERMS 


The following brief descriptions of the main development co-operation terms used in 
this publication are provided for general background information. Full definitions of 
these and other related terms can be found in the “Glossary of Key Terms and 
Concepts” published in the DAC’s annual Development Co-operation Report. 


ASSOCIATED FINANCING: The combination of 
OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE, whether 
GRANTS or LOANS, with any other funding to form 
finance packages. 


DAC (DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE COMMITTEE): 
The committee of the OECD which deals with devel- 
opment co-operation matters. A description of its 
aims and a list of its Members are given at the front 
of this volume. 


DAC LIST OF AID RECIPIENTS: A two-part List of 
Aid Recipients was introduced by the DAC with 
effect from 1 January 1994. Part I of the List is 
presented in the following categories (the word 
“countries” includes territories): 


LLDCs: Least Developed Countries. Group 
established by the United Nations. To be clas- 
sified as an LLDC, countries must fall below 
thresholds established for income, economic 
diversification and social development. 


Other LICs: Other Low-Income Countries. 
Includes all non-LLDC countries with per capita 
GNP less than $765 in 1995 (World Bank Atlas 
basis). 


LMICs: Lower Middle-Income Countries, i.e. 
with GNP per capita (World Bank Atlas basis) 
between $766 and $3 035 in 1995. 


UMICs: Upper Middle-Income Countries, i.e. 
with GNP per capita (World Bank Atlas basis) 
between $3 036 and $9 385 in 1995. 


HICs: High-Income Countries, i.e. with GNP per 
capita (World Bank Atlas basis) more than 
S9 385 in 1995. 


Part Il of the List comprises ‘‘Countries in Transi- 
tion”. These comprise: i) more advanced Central and 
Eastern European Countries and the New Indepen- 


dent States of the former Soviet Union; and ii) more 
advanced developing countries. 


DEBT REORGANISATION: Any action officially 
agreed between creditor and debtor that alters the 
terms previously established for repayment. This 
may include forgiveness, rescheduling or 
refinancing. 


DISBURSEMENT: The release of funds to, or the 
purchase of goods or services for a recipient; by 
extension, the amount thus spent. They may be 
recorded gross (the total amount disbursed over a 
given accounting period) or net (less any repay- 
ments of LOAN principal during the same period). 


EXPORT CREDITS: LOANS for the purpose of trade 
and which are not represented by a negotiable 
financial instrument. Frequently these LOANS bear 
interest at a rate subsidised by the government of 
the creditor country as a means of promoting 
exports. 


GRANTS: Transfers made in cash, goods or services 
for which no repayment is required. 


GRANT ELEMENT: Reflects the financial terms of a 


transaction: interest rate, maturity and grace period 
(i.e. the interval to the first repayment of principal). 
The grant element is nil for a LOAN carrying an 
interest rate of 10 per cent; it is 100 per cent for a 
GRANT; and it lies between these two limits for a 
soft LOAN. 

LOANS: Transfers for which repayment is required. 
Data on net loans include deductions for repay- 
ments of principal (but not payment of interest) on 
earlier loans. 

OFFICIAL AID: Flows which meet the conditions of 
eligibility for inclusion in OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT 


ASSISTANCE, except that the recipients are on 
Part Il of the DAC LIST OF AID RECIPIENTS. 


DEVELOPMENT CO-OPERATION REVIEW SERIES: CANADA 


OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE (ODA): 
GRANTS or LOANS to countries and territories on 
Part I of the DAC LIST OF AID RECIPIENTS (develop- 
ing countries) provided by the official sector with 
the promotion of economic development and wel- 
fare as the main objective and which are at conces- 
sional financial terms (if a LOAN, having a GRANT 
ELEMENT of at least 25 per cent). 


OTHER OFFICIAL FLOWS (OOF): Transactions by 
the official sector with countries on the DAC LIST OF 
AID RECIPIENTS which do not meet the conditions 
for eligibility as OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSIS- 
TANCE or OFFICIAL AID. 


PARTIALLY UNTIED AID: OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE (or OFFICIAL AID) for which the associ- 
ated goods and services must be procured in the 
donor country or among a restricted group of other 
countries, which must however include substantially 
all aid recipient countries. 


PRIVATE NON-CONCESSIONAL FLOWS: Consist of 
the following flows at market terms financed out of 
private sector resources: 


Direct investment: Investment made to acquire 
or add to a lasting interest in an enterprise in a 
country on the DAC LIST OF AID RECIPIENTS. 


Bilateral portfolio investment: Includes bank 
lending, and the purchase of shares, bonds and 
real estate. 


Multilateral portfolio investment: This covers 
the transactions of the private non-bank 


and bank sector in the securities issued by mul- 
tilateral institutions. 


Private export credits: See EXPORT CREDITS. 


TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION: Includes both 
i) GRANTS to nationals of aid recipient countries 
receiving education or training at home or abroad, 
and ii) payments to consultants, advisers and similar 
personnel as well as teachers and administrators 
serving in recipient countries. 


TIED AID: Official GRANTS or LOANS where pro- 
curement of the goods or services involved is lim- 
ited to the donor country or to a group of countries 
which does not include substantially all aid 
recipients. 


UNTIED AID: OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSIS- 
TANCE (or OFFICIAL AID) for which the associated 
goods and services may be fully and freely procured 
in substantially all countries. 


VOLUME: Unless otherwise stated, data are 
expressed in current United States dollars. Data in 
national currencies are converted into dollars using 
annual average exchange rates. To give a truer idea 
of the volume of flows over time, some data are 
presented in constant prices and exchange rates, 
with a reference year specified. This means that 
adjustment has been made to cover both inflation 
between the year in question and the reference 
year, and changes in the exchange rate between the 
currency concerned and the United States dollar 
over the same period. 
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In its foreign policy statement Canada in the World, the Canadian 
government reaffirmed its commitment to playing an active role in 
international efforts towards global peace and prosperity and set out 
a range of ambitious goals for the development co-operation 
programme. 


Canada is deploying great efforts to develop coherent 
responses to global challenges and the Development Assistance 
Committee (DAC) commended the comprehensive renewal process 
being undertaken by the Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA) to equip itself with the means to tackle its. 
challenging mission. CIDA is among the pioneers in the DAC in 
redirecting its programmes from a traditional-sector focus to a 
theme-based approach, concentrating on actual results rather than 
inputs. These promising efforts deserve careful monitoring and 
should yield valuable lessons for other donors. _ 


The reach and depth of Canada's international involvement 
— clearly rooted in the country's values, interests and capabilities — 
have, however, been constrained by public sector expenditure cuts, 
implemented in response to Canada's public debt burden. The 
Committee expressed concern that successive reductions in 
Canada's aid budget could affect Canada's ability to meet 
expectations, both at home and internationally. — | : : 


Development co-operation policy reviews in 1998 are planned 


for the following DAC Members: Spain, the United States, Germany, 
the European Community, Finland and Luxembourg. 
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